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Notes on a Bookshelf 


OME years ago, when Local Color was still 

a fashionable term with critics, it was a com- 

mon practice to prepare a map on which writ- 
ers’ names were printed instead of staples and 
manufactured products, ‘Thus Cable was written 
large across Louisiana, Wister upon the cowboy 
region, Miss Wilkins and Miss Jewett upon New 
England, Hardy upon old Wessex, and so on and 
so on. It would be interesting to make today, not 
a map of geography, but a chart of society, and 
place upon it not the writers but the kinds of readers 
provided for in a typical shelf of new books. The 
result would surprise those who talk familiarly of 
“The American reader” and “the American au- 
dience,” as if we all had the same last name. 

We still read far more for instruction than for 
pleasure. Seventy million copies of Noah Webster’s 
spelling book were sold in the early days of the 
Republic. Probably no one has calculated how many 
copies of school and college books are published an- 
nually now, but the figure would be astonishing. 
And among these books are an extraordinary number 
of educational books upon education. We are con- 
lucting the world’s largest educational experiment 
with low-paid, partly trained teachers in the major- 
ity of the positions, and in giving them text-books 
on teaching and text-books so contrived as almost 
to teach themselves, we are following American in- 
dustrial practice which provides machinery so effi- 
cient that it can be run by unskilled workers. 
Whether the educational product is as good as the 
machine product is another question. 

A great and increasing variety of books on re- 
ligion, philosophy, ethics, behavior, and everything 
that has to do with attitude toward life, is not so 
easy to explain. There is little evidence in ordinary 
conversation, and still less in the newspapers and in 
contemporary fiction, of the extensive interest in the 
eternal human problem which these represent. We 
are said to talk only of business and sports, of chil- 
dren, fashion, and the humanities of gossip. But 
these books seem to indicate that more thinking is 
going on under the surface than comes to the top. 
To be sure the volume of sales is small by comparison 
with novels or elementary text-books, but the readers 
must count in influence, must propagate ideas, must 
color thinking. In the long run it is not the num- 
ber of new houses, new Fords, new radios, new silk 
stockings, but what we think, or, more accurately, 
how we feel, about them that affects the course of 
civilization, and if deep-lying social movements are 
of primary importance, nevertheless the touch that 
sets the ball rolling this way or that comes from a 
man or a woman with an idea, ‘Talk about the 
“influence” of the milk, water, and sugar fiction 
that is read in such vast quantities by so many people 
is idle: such writing has no influence except to debase 
taste; it runs in the system and out again without 
leaving a trace. Not so with the better and the 
fewer books. 

The end of the shelf thickly packed with new 
books of poetry has a different significance. These 
little volumes are published, in most instances, for 
the writer not the reader. This does not mean that 
they are bad poetry, although many may be; it means 
that for some obscure reason almost as many people 
write poetry as read it, and these collections of verse 
are the tiny remnant that reaches the sanctity of 
covers. It is a verse writing age. Why it is not a 
verse reading age is a puzzle, to be explained per- 
haps by saying that the writing of verse is the great- 
est of escapes from boredom or triviality, but that 


Sonnet 


3y Bapetre Drutscu 
§ the stout whale who shakes the sea’s loud 
towers 

As ghostly as his spume? Those elephants: 
Grey hills of flesh, parading down the hours 
Of Caesar’s triumph in a torchlit dance,— 
Were they less than the dust their thunder stirred? 
What is this stone whereon our quick heels hit? 
What, all these atoms, seized or smelt or heard? 
This asking brain,—what is the truth of it? 


Man fades like grass even now, and like slow sand 
New empires shift; suns char in viewless skies; 
And science gnaws on its own empty hand; 

The while Reality as softly lies 

Upon the cheek of our known world as light, 
Impalpably, inalterably bright. 
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“The Letters of Queen Victoria.” 
Reviewed by Wilbur C. Abbott. 

“Havelock Ellis.” Reviewed by 
J. DeLancey Ferguson. 

“The Home Town Mind.” Re- 
viewed by Lyman Bryson. 
Books on Business Standards. 
viewed by Douglas Fryer. 
“Short Stories.” Reviewed by 
Frances Newman. 
“Hangman’s House.” 

Grace Frank. 


Re- 


Reviewed by 





Next Week, or Later 

The Gentleman from Verona. By 
Elmer Davts. 

“The Advancing South.” Reviewed 
by Archibald Henderson. 

“The Rosalie Evans Letters from 
Mexico.” Reviewed by Ernest 
Gruening. 
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the reading of verse will accomplish the same ends 
only when verse becomes poetry. 

The number of travel books would seem to need 
no commentary. We are rich, we travel constantly, 
we like to read of other’s experiences. Yet before 
the war the usual travel book was a pleasant, rather 
sentimental narrative of dallyings in Europe, and 
now it has become a record of exploration or adven- 
ture in the difficult places of the earth. Perhaps we 
travel too much now for the old-fashioned variety 
of pleasant journeyings to interest us. Moving 
through nearby lands is so easy that it is impertinent 
to write about what anyone of us expects to see next 
month or next year. And the familiar ports of 
travel have lost their glamour. ‘The war changed 
them from summer resorts into items in the great 
struggle to conquer. We will see Italy for our- 
selves, and if we read, read the facts of the world’s 
far corners, not sentimental maunderings about a 
Europe which we know to be hard, 

As a last observation, note that politics seems to be 


(Continued on page 807) 


On Swinburne 


By WILLIAM RosE BENET 

EFORE me lies half of the new Bonchurch 

edition* of the complete works of Algernon 

Charles Swinburne, namely six volumes of 
the poetical works and four volumes of the tragedies. 
And in connection with a reperusal of the remark- 
able writing contained therein I have been reading 
Mr. Harold Nicolson’s admirable monographf upon 
the poet. Sir Edmund Gosse has, of course, as 
Mr. Nicolson says, “once and for all set the key 
or tone for all future study of the poet.” His “Life 
of Swinburne” is the master-work upon that writer. 
For a thorough study of Swinburne as man and as 
artist, therefore, one has only to turn to Gosse; 
for a concise handbook to Swinburne comprising 
a most sensitive and justly-balanced estimate of the 
poet in perspective and in his relation to the present 
day, one now has Nicolson. 
church edition of the complete works, which wil 
run to twenty volumes, includes, in the first volume 
of the poems, a selection from the papers first dis- 


And this new Bon- 


covered in 1918. Beginning with this volume one 
is able, more thoroughly than ever before, to trace 
the development of the extraordinary genius of one 
who remains perhaps the greatest purely lyric poet 
in the English language. 

The publications of this year may therefore possi- 
bly be said to set the capstone to the critical study 
From W. M. Rossetti to Max 
Beerbohm the commentators upon the poet and the 
man have included J. W. Mackail, Sir Edmund 
Gosse, Edward Thomas, John Drinkwater, Hake 
and Rickett, Welby, Mrs. Disney Leith, Drayton 
Henderson, Coulson Kernahan, 
bohm’s inimitable picture of “No, 2. The Pines,’ 
“T?Oeuvre de Swinburne,” by Paul de 
lished in Brussels. Nor are these, of 


of Swinburne. 


Beer- 
> 


and, since 


Reul, pub- 
course, all 
the many commentators. 
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Swinburne is but a name in America today. The 
present tendencies in the prosecution of the poetic 
art consciously take of him but little account. He 
is now among the classics, from the study of which 
all new modes and manners constantly derive sus- 


What Mr. 


Nicolson speaks of, and rightly, as “*the pe rfections 


tenance, though perhaps grudgingly. 
of his prosody” are a weariness to this generation. 
it is an unprosodic age. We are 
Poetry as an art is regarded as 


hasty, careless, 
and unscholarly. 
an artifice. More than ever before, such poetry as 
his days seems to 
what 


Swinburne wrote to the end of 
us simulacral, Experience is vital, we say; 
Recurrent rhythms 
Any form rigid and symmetrical is 
Swinburne elaborated metres and 


matters is that it be conveyed. 
are obnoxious. 
to be deplored. 
cadences. “‘A series of such stanzas produces a sort 
of hypnosis,” as Mr. Nicolson says. And that is all 
there was to Swinburne, His language, his phrase, 
it is true may be studied warily, but his elaborate 
manner, and more than all his fundamental con- 
ception of poetry are not for the age. 

Which, of course, is nonsense; but we have slipped 
into this loose habit of thinking of a great poet who 
was thoroughly a master of his craft. His faults 


are patent. Mr. Nicolson’s analysis of the reasons 





*THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. Edited by Sirk EpMuNpD GossE, C. B. and 
THomaAs WIsE. In 20 Volumes. New York: Gabriel 


Wells. Bonchurch Edition. 1925-1926. 

SWINBURNE. By Haroip Nicoison. (English Men of 
Letters Series.) New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1926. 
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for lethargy toward, the “bulk 9f his work, of the 
obstacles whicH SBstruét commufication between this 
poet and the modern reader, are thoroughly set forth. 
They exist, in his “insistent metrical stress,” in his 
ence of outline,” in his exclusive method, in the 
early ossification of his emotional receptivity, in the 
many aspects 6f his temperamental abnormality. 


Mr. Nicholson’s first chapter, in fact, “The Ap- 
proach to Swinburne,” is in the nature of an apologia 
with the avowed purpose of putting this age again 
in touch th a poet of whom Mr. F. L. Lucas 
1ys succinctly, “at the present day he is not popular.” 


: " - ] 
continues Mr. Lucas, “‘are ob- 
beautiful, they do not 


ae ok ‘ > 
His rhythms, 


viously and unashamedly 


coquette with the ear; and modern affectation dis- 
likes that. ‘The development of metre has followed 
ther lines, pertly because on his it could go no 
further; and thus his very success has been against 


him.” I have italicized a clause in that statement 
remark. “The mere metrical 
astonishing 


’ 
rlICe + 2 er} 
u L a true 


ity of Swinburne remains an 
His experimentation in metres was 
He is still of the greatest 
technical interest to any poet, if it were only for 


xcept that “the development of metre 


this reason 

has follow other lines.’ Yet I have observed a 
reat ( f experimentation along the “other lines” 

in the past fifteen years, and venture to wonder 
hether we shall proceed very far along them. 

Not that for an instant anyone could hope to 
“fall back on Swinburne.’ Swinburne, in fact, is 
( f the worst influences for the young poet. And 
he will probably remain an abiding fascination to 


nerations of young poets, At a certain date in 
the development of the poetic faculty the manner 
music of Swinburne draw minor talents as 
magnet iron filings. Imitation almost immediately 
ts in. And unless it be sturdily overcome there is 
nger to a barely formed or to a half-formed 


Ihe more, inasmuch as the music is so mar- 


] 


velous, such a siren strain; the greater danger, 
inasmuch as Swinburne at his’ best is in- 
imitable and has gathered absolutely to himself some 
of the most sonorous measures in the language. 
Indeed, from such a craftsman, from such a 


cholar, from such a master of ringing phrase there 


is much always to be learned, far more than the 


illiterate bungler may be expected to admit. 
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Swinburne’s revolts, it is obvious, are not the re- 
volts of today. His assaults upon religion, his al- 
most studious interest in Italy, where “today Maz- 
zini has given place to Mussolini,” his celebration 
of liberty, even his early Bacchic, outbursts of 1866 
“Poems and Ballads: First Series,” are only his- 
torically interesting to this age. ‘The unconven- 
tional young,” says Mr. Lucas, “think he made too 
much noise about liberty and too much fuss about 


“In 


libertinage.” It is a matter of perspective. But, 
“aay: — ~ 62 »” ° 

if so, this. “noise” and this “fuss” were, after all, 

responsible for such organ music as 

When, with flame all around him aspirant, 
Stood flushed, as a harp-player stands, 

The implacable beautiful tyrant, 
Rose-crowned, having death in his hands; 

And a sound as the sound of loud water 
Smote far through the flight of the fires, 

And mixed with the lightning of slaughter 
A thunder of lyres. 


and, yet again, in “Super Flumina Babylonis”’: 


Whoso bears the whole heaviness of the 
weight 


wronged world’s 


And puts it by, 
It is well with him suffering, though he face man’s fate; 
How should he die? 
Seeing death has no part in him any more, no power 
Upon his head; 
He has bought his eternity with a little hour, 
And is not dead. 


For an hour, if ye look for him, he is no more found, 
For one hour’s space; 

Then ye lift up your eyes to him and behold him crowned, 
A deathless face. 


These accents fall with a certainty, this music 
thrills with an ecstasy that are qualities of only the 
greatest lyric poetry. It is hardly astonishing that 
a mind filled with such burning images, a soul con- 
cerned with such almost (as Mr. Nicolson uses the 
word) “astral’” exaltation should be absolutely eccen- 
tric to the whirl of the world about him. “Shelley,” 
says Mr. Nicolson, “Shelley alone of poets, though 
with greater self-consciousness, was equally disem- 
bodied.” We may take exception to the mono- 
graphist’s qualifying clause concerning Shelley, but 


no exception may be taken to this characterization 
of Swinburne; his faults as a singer are so entirely 
those of a genius living entirely in the world of 
imagination. In this connection Mr. Nicolson 
brings out excellently the fact that Swinburne’s ex- 
citement about the Risor gimento was almost “purely 
cerebral.” ‘This impression,” he goes on, “can 
only be increased when we compare the Songs be- 
fore Sunrise with the Giambi ed epodi of Carducci 
which were written on identical subjects and during 
the same years.” Carducci’s “dominant note .. . 1s 

.. one of fine restraint, of powerful concision, of 
sorrowing satire. . . . This deeper feeling, this 
hicher seriousness, this wider comprehension, give to 
Carducci’s poems a strength and durability in com- 
parison to which many of the ‘Songs before Sunrise’ 
appear but as wind and air.” ‘The point is well 
taken, yet “Super Flumina Babylonis” from which 
we have quoted, remains to us a poem with whose 
spiritual splendor we could but ill dispense. ‘The 
nature of its inspiration may have ceased to be im- 
portant, but we are thankful that it was inspired, 
if only by an almost purely cerebral enthusiasm for 
the false dawn of the Roman Republic. 
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Swinburne was, it is axiomatic, a hero-worshipper 


And toward the objects of his admiration 
This hero-wor- 


ine KCCSS. 
his was a superbly generous spirit. 
shipping was, except in the case of Mazzini, almost 
solely applied to great literary figures. As Mackail 
said in his Oxford lecture of 1909, “Letters were 
to him three-fourths of life; the poets were, in a 
closer sense than the rest of mankind, his own flesh 
and blood. His early reverence for Landor, his 
lifelong worship of Victor Hugo, are but two of the 


most striking instances out of many. Of our own 
Elizabethan poetry his knowledge was enormous and 
his appreciation searching. ‘The Study of Shakes- 


peare, published in 1880, is one of those works of 
illuminating and creative criticism which take rank 
as classics, and this in spite of a prose style which 
would damn any work of less genius.” 

After five years of the Pre-Raphaelite interlude 
and the publication of “Atalanta” in 1865, we know 
the story of the fevered years of high accomplish- 
ment interspersed with alcoholic indulgence that 
resulted finally in Swinburne’s “redemption” by 
Watts-Dunton and the retirement to Putney in 1879. 
Of his life at “The Pines” Mr. Nicolson speaks 
with justice to Watts, and yet with a proper estima- 
tion of the deleterious factors in his influence. “It 
was under Watts’s influence that Swinburne attacked 
Whistler, that he repudiated Baudelaire and Walt 
Whitman, and that in the final years he committed 
the most distressing of all apostasies, those jingo 
‘Songs after Sunset,’ in which he attacked the Home 
Rule movement and welcomed the South African 
War. It is not surprising that such a caging of 
the ‘light white seamew’ should provoke resentment.” 

Swinburne remained a child in many ways. There 
are other instances of great poets who might almost 
But Swin- 
burne’s case is perhaps the most noticeable. “Hand- 
writing,” says Mackail, “if not an index to char- 
acter, is often very characteristic; and Swinburne’s 
handwriting throughout his life was like that of a 
schoolboy. Like a child’s, his intelligence was swift 
and clear. But language intoxicated him.” 

Here too are similarities to Shelley. And also, 
in his poetry, in “the sheer splendor of the workman- 
ship,” though the atmosphere created was so different. 
Shelley, indeed, (and it is strange) remained one of 
Swinburne’s most intense literary admirations, even 
to the extent of his dragging poor Shelley into what 
is otherwise a most negligible poem, “Eton: An 
Ode.” If one clearly recalls Eton’s treatment of 
Shelley there is a certain deep irony connected with 
the following stanza appearing in a poem composed 
for the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of that college, “since Eton arose in an 
age that was darkness . . . as a star that the spell of 
a wise man’s word bade live and ascend and abide.” 


be cited as cascs of arrested development. 


Shelley, lyric lord of England’s lordliest singers, here 
first heard 

Ring from lips of poets crowned and dead the Promethean 
word 

Whence his soul took fire, and power to outsoar the sun- 
ward-soaring bird. 

Yet no other quotation illustrates quite so suc- 
cinctly how alien to Swinburne was the real world 
of men, how alive and quick to him were the great 
spirits of literature, how freely he moved in a rarer 
and clearer element than surrounds our actions on 
earth. His hate, like his love, partook of the astral. 
His invective could be so exaggerated as to astound 


and then to amuse. Yet Lady Burne-Jones left a 
description of him, which we know from comparison 
with other descriptions to have been the true one, in 
which she said of him: “He was courteous and affec- 
tionate and unsuspicious, and faithful beyond most 
people to those he really loved.” 

As a scholar his reputation is constantly gaining 
more recognition where, as a singer, it is already 
eminently established. He was a tragic writer of the 
study: whose “‘Erechtheus” is well-nigh a master- 
piece on the Aeschylean model and whose poetic 
dramatizations of the many-sided story of Mary, 
Queen of Scots contain marvelous passages. “‘Ata- 
Janta in Calydon,” of course, shines above all his 
work in poetry or tragedy like a star of exceptional 
brilliance. ‘“Tristram of Lyonesse” he “intended to 
be his masterpiece.” We take this from the Prelude 
“with its jewelled enumeration,” as Mr. Nicolson 

i 


Is it, “of the Zodiac of famous lovers:” 


cal 
and the star that watches flame 
The embers of the harvest overgone 
Is Thisbe’s, slain of love in Babylon, 
Set in the golden girdle of sweet signs 
A blood-bright ruby; last save one light shines 
An eastern wonder of sphery chrysopras, 
The star that made men mad, Angelica’s; 
And latest named and lordliest, with a sound 
Of swords and harps in heaven that ring it round, 
Last love-light and last love-song of the year’s, 
Gleams like a glorious emerald Guenevere’s. 
These are the signs where through the year sees move 
Full of the sun, the sun-god which is love, 
A fiery body blood-red from the heart 
Outward, with fire-white wings made wide apart, 
That close not and unclose not, but upright 
Steered without wind by their own light and might 
Sweep through the flameless fire of air that rings 
From heaven to heaven with thunder of wheels and wings 
And antiphones of motion-moulded rhyme 
Through spaces out of space and timeless time. 
ae . oc ee 
This prelude was written “almost at a sitting” 
eight years before the retirement to Putney, but the 
whole poem was not published until ‘The Pines” 
had closed around him for three years. It is per- 
haps natural that the poem as a whole does not 
altogether maintain the level of the prelude. Yet 
it remains a most remarkable work. 


ot of & 


Mr, Nicolson has noted that Swinburne is a poet 
whom it is absolutely necessary to read in judicious 
He holds a higher opinion of “Poems 
and Ballads: Second Series,” as compared with the 
first and more famous series, than do I. But cer- 
tainly the second series, in “Ave atque Vale” and “A 
Forsaken Garden” contains two of his finest poems. 
And in “At a Month’s End” appears what is to me 
one of the most vivid passages of natural description 
that Swinburne, who was not ordinarily remarkably 
observant of nature, ever accomplished. Here is his 
sea by moonlight, from that extraordinary poem: 


selections. 


Hardly we saw the high moon hanging, 
Heard hardly through the windy night 

Far waters ringing, low reefs clanging, 
Under wan skies and waste white light. 


With chafe and change of surges chiming, 

The clashing channels rocked and rang 
Large music, wave to wild wave timing, 

And all the choral water sang. 
The ghost of sea that shrank up sighing 

At the sand’s edge, a short sad breath 
Trembling to touch the goal, and dying 

With weak heart heaved up once in death. 

>» 

That last description of the sigh of the surf as it 
ebbs from the sand seems to me a surprising achieve- 
ment, wrought marvelously with short and simple 
words. 

“’Thalassius,” in the later volume “Songs of the 
Springtides,” Mr. Nicolson regards “as constituting 
a very illuminating and intensive disclosure of the 
central core of Swinburne’s temperament,” though 
the poet was “the least self-conscious of men, the 
least self-analytical.” It should certainly be given 
due attention by any reader interested in arriving at 
the true Swinburne. 

And so an end. My only hope is that these few 
fugitive remarks, temerariously made, have not 
proved too flagrant concerning the work of a poet 
for whom I have always cherished the most intense 
admiration, 


bd 


od 


The Hawthornden prize, given annually in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature 
published during the previous year, has been awarded 
to Sean O’Casey for his play, “Juno and the Pay- 
cock.” This is the first time the prize has been 
awarded to a dramatist. 
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The Widow of Windsor 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Second Series. Edited by Grorce Ear_e 
BuckLeE. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
2 vols. 1926. 


Reviewed by Witpur C, ABBotr 
Harvard University 

O time could be more opportune—such are 

the ironies of circumstance—to review the 

second series of the letters of Queen Vic- 
toria than the moment when the country over which 
she ruled so long and well has been facing the 
greatest crisis in its history, to use the phrase of a 
newspaper for once inspired to historical remin- 
iscence in its headlines, “‘since the fall of the 
Stuarts.” For we know now, in a limited sense, 
how the story came out. ~All the great development 
of commerce and industry, of wealth and popula- 
tion, of leadership in a score of lines of human 
achievement which was the product of the years 
when she occupied the throne, all the great Age of 
Victoria, has come to this, that the people and the 
government are now face to face with the sheer 
The new Georgian era is 
reaping what the Victorian era sowed; the fat 
forties of the nineteenth century are followed by 
the lean twenties of the twentieth, and the very 
forces which lent strength to her reign are those 
which threaten the lives of her successors. 

It has now been almost exactly twenty years 
since there appeared the first instalment of the 
“Letters of Queen Victoria,” edited by Mr. A. C. 
Benson and Viscount Esher, 
in a sense, something of a literary and _ historical 
sensation. ‘They offered for the first time to the 
world a picture of that 


problem of existence. 


Those volumes were, 


“wiser, gentler, happier 
Elizabeth” of Tennyson’s fulsome phrase, who had 
during the sixty years of her reign become some- 
thing more than a sovereign to her people. ‘Their 
extraordinary popularity witnessed not merely their 
value as a historical but as a “human” document. 
They revealed her not merely as a queen but as a 
remarkable personality; and in no small degree they 
explained her hold upon her people, a hold based 
upon her lesser as well as her greater qualities, upon 
her weakness as upon her strength. The very 
idiosyncracies which aroused the amusement of the 
intelligentsia of her time—if one can introduce so 
alien a word into those great days—the very home- 
linesses, the obvious limitations which these letters 
revealed, showed why the common interests of the 
Queen and the “common” people in whom she took 
such interest and who took such interest in her, ran 


so nearly in the same channels. 
es & 





It cannot be truly said that the present volumes 
fill precisely the same place as those earlier revela- 
tions. Revelations, of the great, the near great, 
aspirants for greatness and even for mere notoriety, 
are more common than they were twenty years ago. 
There has been a flood of “revelations” in that 
time which has taken the edge off of such material, 
and has lowered the quality almost to the point of 
Nausea in too many instances of “indiscretions.” It 
cannot even be said that the present volumes alter 
in any marked degree the impression of the Queen 
left by their predecessors, however much they may 
emphasize that impression. It is not probable that, 
apart from other considerations, they will become 
a mine from which any later Strachey will draw 
such an entertaining, gossipy, if misnamed a chron- 
icle as his. Yet this much seems certain; they do 
not yield in interest or in importance even to their 
predecessors. ‘They are, if possible, more interest- 
ing. They are filled with great events. They show 
the mature Queen, secure in place and power, ex- 
perienced in the duties of her station, wise in events, 
skilled in the business of constitutional sovereignty, 
capable, hard-working, fulfilling her duties, ab- 
sorbed in the good of the country as she conceives it 
—and it was no bad conception in the main—de- 
voted to her family and to her country, and carry- 
ing her heavy burden alone. 


For in another way these volumes differ from 


their predecessors, as the editor points out. Those 
earlier letters covered the period of prosperity, for 
the people and their Queen. ‘They ended with the 
greatest blow she ever received, the death of her 
adored husband, the Prince Consort. These volumes 
begin with the aftermath of that tragedy and the 
tragedy of the years. She was peculiarly alone; it 
was the penalty of long life. Not merely was her 
husband, her most trusted adviser, dead; her earlier 
friends and ministers had gone. Melbourne, Well- 
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ington, Peel, and Aberdeen were dead; Stockmar 
was in retirement; and her shrewd and devoted 
uncle, Leopold of Belgium, was aging fast. Broken 
as she was by her husband’s death, deprived of his 
constant and sympathetic support, those public func- 
tions, which make the lives of the great one long 
trial of nerves, became all but insupportable for her. 
She withdrew as far as possible from the sight of 
that public which first embraces, then pities, then 
endures, then finds fault. There were years when 
it seemed that Dilke’s idea of the overthrow of 
monarchy might find followers enough to succeed; 
there were years of unpopularity even for the Queen 
herself. 

Yet no one can read her letters without realizing 
how unjust were the views held of her in certain 
circles. ‘“‘My weakness,” she writes to her uncle 
in 1863, “has increased to that extent within the 
last two months, as to make all my good doctors 
anxious. It is all the result of over-anxiety, and 
the weight of responsibility and constant sorrow. 
. . . I feel like a poor hunted hare, like a child 
that has lost its mother, so lost, so frightened and 
helpless.” T'wo years later she writes again: “I 
am going, alas! to Town for my last Reception, 
which I am truly thankful for. I shall have had 
six.’ Yet little by little she turned again to the 
routine which pressed upon her, and her interest 
in public affairs revived with the years. 

















GENERAL REO SIAO 
Illustration from “Breeze in the Moonlight,” by H. Bedford 
Jones (Putnam) 


It was perhaps fortunate for her that the times 
were so stirring. The decade from 1860 to 1870 
was one in which the nerves of all those in au- 
thority were continually on edge. As early as 1862 
she writes that “Things are not in a satisfactory 
state in America. . . . I earnestly trust that there 
will be no cause for anxiety in Mexico”—a hope 
not destined to fulfilment. As the European drama 
developed with the ambitions of Prussia and the 
policy of Bismarck she naturally became absorbed in 
it. “I need not tell you that there is only one 
voice here as to the conduct of Prussia”—in regard 
to the Danes. ‘Prussia seems inclined to behave 
as atrociously as possible, and as she has always done. 
Odious people the Prussians are, that I must say.” 

By the time of the Alabama arbitration claims 
and the Franco-Prussian war, she was urging upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s government the great seriousness 
of the situation between Great Britain and the 
United States and suggesting means to avert a 
breach. With regard to the strained relations be- 
tween France and Prussia she was naturally bom- 
barded with letters from her German relatives, espe- 
cially her daughter, the German Empress, and— 
with the rest.of the world—deplored the “‘insistence 
of the French in seeking for further grounds of 
quarrel,” urging strongly that the rulers of Russia, 
Austria, Holland, Belgium, and Italy join with her 
in a combined appeal to the Prussian king and the 
French Emperor to avert war. 

Whatever her opinions once the war broke out 
these letters preserve a proper diplomatic reserve. 
Whatever the Queen may have thought of the war, 
of the many exculpatory letters sent her from her 
German relatives, or of the screen from the French 
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Empress’s boudoir at St. Cloud sent to the Queen 
by her daughter, with explanations and apologies, 
either the Queen or her editor was too wise to 
commit any replies to print. With her position as 
the head of the state, as a relative of the conquerors 
and a friend of the conquered, with the resentment 
against Prussia in England, with the wave of anti- 
monarchial feeling, and the Prussian resentment 
against England, it was certainly no time to commit 
one’s self. And no one can read the chronicle of 
these years in particular without perceiving that the 
situation of a monarch is far from being the sine- 
cure, much less the bed of roses, which the popular 
imagination too often pictures, not even the situation 
of the most constitutional of monarchs in the most 
modern of states. “The words which occur most 
frequently in these letters are not “leisure and 
pleasure in ample measure,” but “duty,” “anxiety,” 
“work,” and “responsibility.” 

Yet however anxious, laborious, and filled with 
the spirit of duty and responsibility, can a sovereign 
in these days of democracy have, any effect upon 
government? What is the sphere of a constitutional 
Since the fall of the Stuarts what can a 
Very little, no 
doubt, openly and officially; perhaps nothing at all 
to stem the tide 


monarch? 
king or a queen of England do? 


of public opinion or even much 
divert it, even though that tide threatened to sweep 
away monarchy itself. Of this there is no better 
illustration than the incident of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
speech at Newcastle in 1871. In that famous ut- 
terance Sir Charles allowed himself an attack upon 
the Queen’s savings which must be so great as to be 
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regarded as almost “‘malversation” of public funds, 


and an allegation that in defiance of her promise 
she did not pay income tax. 

‘To those charges—which were untrue, as was soon 
proved—there were three replies. The first was a 
mild disclaimer from the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Gladstone. 
the Queen to that minister, taking him to task, in 
effect, for not rebutting the charges more sharply, 
and a reply from Mr. Gladstone explaining that he 
thought it unwise to magnify the incident and thus 
make it an important issue. ‘The third was the 
popular repudiation of the views expressed by Dilke, 


‘The second was a vigorous letter from 


and a great revival of sympathy and support for the 


Queen. st st 


But in general the crown was chiefly interested in 
the older prerogatives—foreign affairs, the army 
and navy, the church, Society, and the general wel- 
fare of its subjects, without too specific reference 
to the particular measures taken by ministers to that 
end. In all of these the hand of the Queen is to 
be seen. She is essentially concerned with peace 
and insuring it by every means in her power, with 
perhaps one striking exception —Russia. Nothing, 
she writes in 1876, “‘must deter us from doing 
what really is right, viz., to prevent Russia from 
having the upper hand in the East, and to make it 
clear that any occupation of Turkish territory will 
be instantly followed by a like act on our part, as 
we can never allow Constantinople to be occupied 
by Russia.”—in which doctrine she found her min- 
isters in full accord, 

As to the army, the coup d@état by which Mr. 
Gladstone secured reform of the old system of pur- 
chased commissions through the exercise of the royal 
prerogative finds less attention than one might ex- 
pect in these papers, while the elaborate reports of 
Mr. Cardwell on army reform seem to have affected 
her chiefly in her concern for the position in which 
it placed the Duke of Cambridge. But it was in 
the church that she found the chief field for the 
exercise of her influence. ‘That institution which 
was regarded as a legitimate perquisite of politics 
by her favorite minister, Disraeli, was looked on 
in a very different light by his mistress, and the 
establishment owes her much for her careful con- 
sideration, and her almost invariably good judgment 
in appointments. And, finally, throughout runs a 
constant stream of what for want of a better word 
may be called “sympathy,” with the poor in her 
own country, with the oppressed and massacred 
Christians of the Balkans, with the difficulties of 
her official servants in the Empire, with such cases 
of injustice as same to her notice. It was, the cynic 
may say, her métier to sympathize, as it is that of 
any politician, Yet it might have been diffierent. 
And it is perhaps that quality, as part of her 
nature so closely attuned to that of her people, 
which, despite her high place and the element of 
pride and even vanity which it must breed in the 
strongest nature, gave her the high place she held 
in their affections. 
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The Essay—Still Alive 


ESSAYS OF 1925. Selected with an Introduction 
by OprELL SHEPARD. Hartford, Connecticut: 
Edwin Valentine Mitchell. 1926. $2.50. 


DETOURS (Passable but Unsafe). 
S. Marpen. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1926. $2. 


Reviewed by H. W. Boynton 


OT the least interesting part of “Essays of 
1925” is the Introduction. It begins with 
a defense of anthologists, whose affair is 
“to winnow, to concentrate, and to preserve” the 
best of our fugitive magazine material, as fast as 
it is produced. ‘Thus far (says Mr. Shepard) they 
have confined themselves to verse and fiction: this 
is the first attempt “‘to preserve the fugitive articles 
and essays which reveal and record still more clearly 
than our poetry and short stories the inner spirit 
of the years through which we are passing.” ‘The 
comparative may be challenged but better let it pass 
as a form of vigorous statement. The essay is our 
business here, and is naturally magnified for the 
moment. We note that the anthologist uses “essay” 
lousely, to cover magazine literature which is not 
verse or fiction or informative “special article.” 
Towards the end of his Introduction, Mr. 
Shepard confesses that he first meant to bring to- 
gether the best familiar essays of the year, but had 
to abandon the plan for lack of matter. 


Rightly understood, it is an interesting commentary upon 
the American magazine of 1925 that the familiar essay, at 
its best perhaps the most purely delightful and the most 
highly civilized of literary forms, is very slightly repre- 
sented in them. . . . One man, at least, while reading his 
way through the non-fictional prose of recent magazines, 
has often sighed for more frequent oases of urbane and 
civilized laughter, little zones of leisure remote from the 
drum-fire of argument and the rattle of statistics, in which 
one might remember that literature is after all an art. 
We shudder to think of the Menckenian reaction 


to this, the utterance of a college professor, too! 
However, there is no surplus of mere art in the 
book before us. Indeed, the absence I won’t say 
of distinction, but of any literary quality in most 

Their general char- 
acter is timely and controversial. They reflect a 
generation straining to lift itself by its bootstraps. 
They anxiously announce that something is wrong 
with this day and generation, and hasten to put 
forward this or that remedy. They discuss “what 
is the matter with” all kinds of* things—society, 
government, the church, the younger generation. 
Half a dozen of them rally once again to the assault 
on puritanism. ‘Titles like “The Pestilence of 
Fanaticism,” ‘Hands Off!” and “American 
Fascism” declare a determined offensive against the 
repressive and centralizing forces of the hour. 
There is much spirited writing in these articles, but 
nothing that need really be preserved as literature. 


of these papers, is striking. 
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The first paper to ring the bell of zsthetic response 
is Edgar Lee Masters’s forcible and masterly ar- 
raignment of W. J. Bryan, called “The Christian 
Statesman;” and this falls off in quality towards the 
end. It was written in heat, while Bryan was alive, 
and during the process of its composition the artist 
in Masters succumbed to the pamphleteer. 

“Dolichocephalic,” by Ernest Boyd, and “Time- 
squarese,” by Robert Haven Schauffler, while of 
not less “timely” interest, have the quality of the 
essay in the urbane sense of the word; and the last 
five or six papers in the collection are engaging 
exercises in the familiar essay form. 

To this form unmistakably belong the “Detours” 
of Philip S. Marden. Mr. Marden has been a 
newspaper editor for many years, and says of these 
“slight sketches” that “prepared originally for news- 
paper publication, it is probable that the trail of the 
journalistic serpent is over them all despite a con- 
scientious effort to obliterate as far as possible his 
traces.” But for an occasional tendency to rub in 
the effect, nothing of the kind is noticeable. Now 
and then, as in the title essay, we feel the essayist 
working away too industriously at his idea, amusing 
enough in itself, but better touched than labored. 
Oftener he deals lightly and easily with the right 
substance of the familiar essay,—those common 
moods and experiences which most of us_ feel 
vaguely and are able to express not at all. Papers 
like “The Carver’s Art,” and “Cellar Economics,” 
illumine these universal domestic burdens under 
which the ordinary citizen suffers dumbly, with 
shame. How reassuring to find a fellow-sufferer 
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able to make light of them, as something belong- 
ing not to personal inefficiency but to the common 
lot! Other papers, like the pleasant tribute to those 
famous authors Ibid and Anon who so impressed 
us in childish days, and “The Saving Grace,” an 
essay on old letters, are (unstudiedly) in the vein of 
the unforgotten Autocrat. 

Reading these pages, I found myself thinking, 
again and again, “A good book to give away,” and 
turning over this friend and that as a possible recip- 
ient. Experience teaches me that a book about 
which I feel this, usually turns out to be a good 
book to keep. 


Ellis, Man and Critic. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS. A Biographical and Crit- 
ical Survey. By Isaac GotpBERG. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. 1926. $4. 





Reviewed by J. DELANcEY FERGUSON 


WO eminent British men of letters have 

permitted Americans to write their biog- 

raphies while they are still alive. Shaw 
probably was attracted by Archibald Henderson’s 
subtle resemblance to Hector Malone, but the affin- 
ity between Havelock Ellis and Dr. Goldberg is not 
so clear. In neither case, however, do the results 
indicate that the experiment should be repeated. 

Havelock Ellis has been recognized for twenty 
years as the outstanding authority in the field of sex 
psychology, and his rank as philosopher and man of 
letters is not likely to be questioned by anyone who 
remembers the tingle of intellectual excitement that 
accompanied the reading of “The Dance of Life.” 
Yet these two works represent only two facets of the 
multiform achievement of the man whom Mencken, 
in a phrase which will be quoted by every reviewer, 
calls “the most civilized Englishman of his genera- 
tion.” The initiator of two such notable collections 
as the Mermaid Dramatists and the Contemporary 
Science Series, the editor of Ibsen, Heine, and Vasari, 
the author of “The Soul of Spain,” of “A Study of 
British Genius,” and of “Impressions and Com- 
ments,” needs and merits a biographer who can show 
the essential unity of these seemingly discreet pro- 
ductions and interpret the rich and beautiful per- 
sonality which made them. And Dr. Goldberg is not 
the man for the job. 

The best that can be said for the present book is 
that it is somewhat less turgid and verbose than the 
author’s previous study of “The Man Mencken,” 
but like its predecessor it is a reductio ad absurdum 
of the “scholarly” method applied to contemporary 
biography. Having gathered a vast heap of infor- 
mation, some of it important, much of it trivial, 
Dr. Goldberg cannot separate the wheat from the 
chaff, and so shovels it all, pell-mell, between the 
covers of his book. His latest opus is based on a 
pamphlet, originally prepared for the Haldeman- 
Julius Company, to which he has added the con- 
tents of several magazine articles, including a study 
of the late Edith Lees Ellis, and a miscellany ‘of 
Havelock Ellis’s early writings, hitherto unpublished. 
The fusion of this scattered material is far from 
perfect. Pointless repetitions are frequent—for 
instance, Ellis’s knowledge of the Uruguayan essay- 
ist, Rodd, mentioned on page 12, is lugged in again 
on pages 33 and 231—and fiom time to time the 
critic intrudes his own personality in front of his 
subject, like a honeymooner posing against Niagara 
Falls. Thus, apropos of Ellis’s early interest in 
religion, Dr. Goldberg remarks, “Yet it was not 
God who preoccupied him; he never took the slight- 
est interest in that worthy.” And again he takes 
time out to comment on the curious fact that the 
pronunciation of Ellice Hopkins’s first name is the 
same as that of Havelock Ellis’s last. 

If collectors are in the field for Ellis “firsts,” 
this volume will appeal to them because of the 
numerous items, in verse and prose, which are here 
printed for the first time. The verses, considered 
as literature, add nothing to Ellis’s reputation; with 
the exception of several fine sonnets, already avail- 
able elsewhere, they are mostly awkward, immature, 
and imitative. The early specimens of his prose 
are valuable for the light they shed on the develop- 
ment of his thought, and one paper, the “Open 
Letter to Biographers,” stands firmly on its own feet 
as a trenchant and provocative essay. Apart from 
this Ellis material, all that can be said for the book 
is that it presents badly some information nowhere 
else accessible, and may therefore, on the ground 
that a poor study of a great man is better than none 
at all, have its place until a good study appears, 





Americana Reviewed 


THE HOME TOWN MIND. By Duncan 
AIKMAN. New York: Minton, Balch & Com- 
pany. 1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Lyman Bryson 


R. AIKMAN’S essays—in the Mencken 
manner—are about a few of the things 
which Mr. Mencken has not yet had time 

to blast with his unholy fires and they display a 
good deal of power. He clubs the “boobery” when- 
ever he can catch them being themselves, and hacks 
at them when they try anything else. Pungent de- 
rision is directed upon American fascism, political 
cowardice and indifference, religious intolerance, 
self-righteousness, editorial insincerity, clutching at 
culture, prohibition, fundamentalism, and the gen- 
eral ineptitude of our present state. “The papers are 
gathered from previous publication in the American 
Mercury and Harper's Magazine, where they were 
responsible for much amusement and, let us hope, 
some heart searchings. 

Mr. Aikman’s best satire is on the regions he 
seems to know most intimately, the Middle West 
of his youth and the Mexican border of his present 
scornful habitation. He wants to know why In- 
diana has no longer any real independence of 
thought and his enquiries are so brilliantly put that 
they must disturb any Hoosier not too far sunk in 
Babbittarian sloth. He finds the Middle-westerner 
pathetic when trying to “see life” in the public 
bungholes along the border, such as Juarez and Tia 
Juana. Perhaps he weakens this last complaint by 
indulging in some of the mannerisms of a profes- 
sional ‘‘wet”? as when assuming, for example, that 
the test of an “American he-man’s innate savoir 
faire” is tact in conversing with a bartender. 

He is less effective in lancing the bubbles of a 
Santa Barbara “art”? movement, but even here, and 
certainly through most of the book, he exercises his 
admirable wit in behalf of truth, and on the theory 
that a hiding is good for a boy—whether he deserves 
it or not nothing is wasted. 

When analyzing the impulses beneath much of 
the present activities of churches, Mr. Aikman gets 
deepest into our diseased souls. He ignores whole 
phases of religious experience which are genuine, as 
he would doubtless admit, but he lays bare the ugliest 
of facts, that “in hundreds of thousands of taber- 
nacles, Christians are being taught to hate their 
fellow men.” 

In his preface he names a reason for most of 
our sins; “‘we are incessantly eager to conform to 
new conventions.” And the only sin the Home 
Town Mind can recognize, as he makes abundantly 
plain, is non-conformity. 





Sidney Lanier, the poet of the New South, became 
associated with the Johns Hopkins University in its 
earliest years and died in its service as Lecturer in 
English Literature. To perpetuate his memory it 
is proposed to create at Johns Hopkins a Sidney 
Lanier Memorial. Though the plans of the Com- 
mittee may later be expanded, at present they 
consist of two projects: first, the provision of a 
memorial room or alcove in which books by and 
about Lanier and all such memorabilia of the poet 
as it may be possible to secure will be suitably housed; 
second, the establishment of a Sidney Lanier Fund 
the income of which will be used for the purchase 
of books in the general field of American literature, 
the collection to constitute a permanent memorial to 
the poet. The Committee solicits contributions. 
Checks should be made payable to the Johns Hop- 
kins University and communications addressed to 
Dr. John C. Freudi, chairman of the Sidney Lanier 
Memorial Committee. 
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Business Ethics 


THE ANCIENT GREEKS AND THE EVO- 
LUTION OF STANDARDS IN BUSINESS. 
By Georce M. CatHoun. Boston: Houghton 
Miffin Co. 1926. $1. 


THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS. A Study of Cur- 
rent Standards. By Epcar L, HEERMANCE. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1926. $2. 


Reviewed by Doucias FRYER 
New York University 


THICS is a subject about which the philos- 
opher, the religious enthusiast, and the man 
on the street have a very positive opinion, 

and it so happens that, as far as a factual basis for 
good and bad conduct is concerned, any one of these 
opinions is as likely to be true as the others. A 
foundation for an absolute ethics has been the sub- 
ject of search by idealists for ages and it is only in 
fairly recent sociological thinking that the con- 
clusion has been drawn that ethical principles are 
relative, that each social group has certain ways of 
doing things acceptable only within that group. But, 
as groups combine into larger groups, ethical prin- 
ciples change and there is a new demand to know 
what is right. Codes of ethics are hammered out 
in the competitive struggle of individuals and 
smaller groups and certain practices come to be 
acceptable or not acceptable to the group as a whole. 
This has been the situation in the evolution of 
modern business and most of us have come to con- 
sider our business dealings highly moral and un- 
approached by any earlier social group. We have 
flattered ourselves that no society was ever so social 
in its business ethics as our own and there comes to 
us somewhat of a shock to find that in reality we 
are only repeating history. Modern business, says 
George M. Calhoun in his most interesting lecture 
entitled ““The Ancient Greeks and the Evolution of 
Standards in Business,” has not contributed an 
ethical business ideal beyond what existed during the 
age of Pericles, contrary to the generally accepted 
notion, thanks largely to H. G. Wells, that outside 
of asmall group of pure and lofty souls the Hellenes 
were an unworthy snarling rabble of commercial 
swindlers. With the fact that there were unethical 
practices among the Greeks, Mr. Calhoun is not 
unfamiliar and he gives us many interesting illus- 
trations based upon court records: There was a pair 
of knaves, named Hegestratus and Xenothemis, 
specialists in the art of swindling the men who 
financed shipping ventures. ‘They negotiated heavy 
loans by the simple device of offering at different 
ports the cargo which belonged to others as security 
and then attempted to sink the ship at sea. It is esti- 
mated that the Parthenon was sold to a country 
rube at least as often as the Flatiron Building. The 
“shyster” lawyer, in spite of stringent legal enact- 
ments against his existence, is found almost as often 
in ancient Athens as in our own large cities. There 
were individuals so lost to every sense of decency 
that they would actually attempt to corner the wheat 
market, although in Athens this misdemeanor was 
punishable by death. But, says Mr. Calhoun, grant- 
ing all stories of rascality as literally true, they do 
not justify the inference that the majority of the 
Athenians were unprincipled or that the general 
tone of morality in their business relations is low. 
They prove rather that Greeks, when they were 
rascals, were intelligent and effective rascals making 
their dishonest career a success in the same manner 
as in other more creditable activities, 
es SF 


Our present-day men of affairs are inclined to 
feel that business, after long groping in the dark, 
has suddenly seen a great light, that there has been 
suddenly evolved a conception of the business func- 
tion not as unreasoning production and distribution 
of wealth, but such production and distribution as 
will procure for mankind a maximum of material 
and spiritual well-being. This ideal of service, of 
the betterment of mankind, says Mr. Calhoun, was 
the ideal of Greek trade and industry of the fourth 
century B. C. At this time the Greek is found to 
be living in a commercial environment not unlike 
our own except in extent of luxury. In the fifth 
and fourth centuries B. C. the data of economics 
were studied systematically and its fundamental 
Concepts subjected to critical analysis. Apparently 
for the first time in history, says Mr. Calhoun, gen- 
eral principles were formulated in a conscious at- 
tempt to correlate and explain the facts of economic 
life and to establish forms for the better perform- 
ance of economic functions. This Greek economic 


theory was founded upon the humanitarian prin- 
ciples which underlie the thought of many econ- 
omists today and in its moral aspects, the subject 
of inquiry of Mr. Calhoun’s little book, there are 
found few serious limitations. 

The Greek economic system is considered by Mr. 
Calhoun to be a new system created by the Greek 
mind. Collectively and individually, theoretically 
and in practice, the Greeks acknowledge the respon- 
sibilities of wealth. Private property had a “‘sacred- 
ness” hardly equaled in modern times. The State 
had the recognized right to require of her citizens 
financial support proportionate to their means, To 
the age of Pericles we can be truly grateful for a 
system of business ethics which is only recently 
coming to be fully realized. 

Mr. Calhoun would have us make these Greek 
ethical principles the subject of scientific trial, which 
has been the ideal of the social scientist in all fields 
of ethics for some time. He would have us bring 
the problems of morals into a business laboratory 
for scientific investigation. ‘This is a difficult thing 
to do. But there is a substitute procedure in the 
study of business ethics, which is the method of 
Edgar L. Heermance in his book entitled “The 
Ethics of Business, A Study of Current Standards.” 
Ethical standards at present in force in various in- 
dustries have been collected, compared, and criti- 
cized. The book has as its foundation these observed 
facts, which are used for the provisional generaliza- 
tion of a science of Ethics. 
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In this survey of current business standards the 
trade association is found to be the most significant 
factor in the recent developments of business ethics. 
As a social phenomenon, the nearest parallel is the 
rise of the medieval guilds. Like the guild, the 
American trade association represents the voluntary 
regulation of an industry from within, as contrasted 
with compulsory regulation from without. It dif- 
fers from the guild in the fact that membership is 
open to all firms in good standing, and in the 
retention of competition between members. The 
efficient trade association is generally a fact-collect- 
ing agency. 

These associations, in many cases, have been able 
to standardize production, introducing common 
terms and dimensions and eliminating superfluous 
types of goods. In 1921, 66 different kinds of 
paving brick were being made. A committee of 
the National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation decided that such extreme variety was un- 
necessary and wasteful. After repeated conferences 
they cut the number to four. In the same way, the 
heights of the farm wagon wheels being manufac- 
tured were reduced from 41 to 3, and the standard 
sizes of writing paper stock from 154 to 25. 
Counting out what may be classed as “trade cus- 
toms,” but including professional codes, Mr. Heer- 
mance has in his collection approximately 300 docu- 
ments of different trade associations, and most of 
them have been adopted within the last three years. 
The trade association with its code of business ethics 
holds today a strategic position in modern business 
life. 

The development of business standards is thought 
by Mr. Heermance to be a part of the general move- 
ment to lessen the evils of free competition, while 
conserving its advantages. A great ethical principle 
is seen to emerge, which is generally termed codpera- 
tion, but which Mr. Heermance prefers to refer to 
as the principle of common interest. With the 
dawn of the modern industrial era, somewhat over 
a hundred years ago, business ethics took color from 
the utilitarian philosophy then dominant.  Self- 
interest was regarded as the motive power of human 
action. It was thought necessary to allow to the 
individual absolute freedom in competition for per- 
sonal gain. Business practice has come to recognize 
in this procedure many evils and to hold that self- 
interest must be enlightened to recognize common 
self-interest, which has brought into existence the 
trade association to promote certain common in- 
terests and the philosophy of codperation. 
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In retail trade, organization has been very much 
slower than with the manufacturing groups. This 
is due to the large number of stores and their 
extreme independence. Mr. Heermance illustrates 
the importance here attached to good-will. The 
longer Jewelers’ code says: “(Make adjustments cheer- 
fully and give the customer the benefit of any doubt 
which may arise. A satisfied customer inside the 
store is worth a dozen disgruntled ones on the side- 
walk.” This principle has passed from the retail 


store into other lines of trade. Good-will is con- 
sidered to be a practical business principle. Every 
action brings its reaction, says Mr. Heermance, and 
in ethics, as in physics, action and reaction are more 
or less equal. Good-will, expressed in fairness, 
courtesy, and consideration bring in return the good- 
will of the customer, which is the greatest asset in 
any business. 

The ethical line between a professional and a 
business code is found in this study of ethical stand- 
ards not to be so sharply drawn as of old. Like 
the doctor or the engineer, the photographer is em- 
ployed to render personal service and service to 
others. 

Many of the codes described take a definite stand 
for prices based on cost of production plus a fair 
profit. The function of business is conceived to be 
to produce and distribute goods required by the com- 
munity. Profit is then, in theory, says Mr. Heer- 
mance, the compensation which society makes to 
an industry for rendering such service, as dis- 
tinguished from the direct cost of the service. 

The development of business ethics in the field 
of advertising is discussed at length. Each member 
of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
is required to subscribe to the “Standards of Prac- 
tice,” which forbid the preparation or handling of 
“any advertising of an untruthful, indecent, or ob- 
jectionable character.” For correcting abuses among 
advertisers and other sellers of goods or securities, 
the most important machinery is the system of 
“Better Business Bureaus,” or commissions, now 
organized in 44 of the principal cities. The funce 
tion of the Better Business Bureau is to raise the 
general level of reliability in business dealings. In 
handling the unscrupulous or shortsighted merchant, 
the chief aim is to change his point of view. Retail 
stores are finding it necessary to spend for advertis- 
ing from 2 to 5 per cent of their gross sales. The 
only way to reduce its relative cost is to increase 
its credence value. And advertising cannot be 
brought back to par without collective action, 

In the field of labor problems the chief contribu- 
tion of business ethics is along the line of sound 
ethical method. The success with which trade asso- 
ciations have worked out the relations of competitor 
with competitor, and of the business man with the 
public, suggests the results that may be expected when 
similar methods are applied to the relations of em- 
ployer and employee. The problems still to be 
worked out in the field of employment are con- 
sidered by the writer to be of the type fundamental 
to all business ethics. 
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Both writers, discussed in this review, offer a 
factual basis in their study of the problems of busi- 
ness ethics and both plead for a more scientific ap- 
proach to the problem. ‘Thus far business ethics 
has been a more or less empirical art—possibly less 
than more. In these two books experiences gained 
and working rules developed in this way have been 
carefully analyzed. Mr. Heermance defines busi- 
ness ethics, insofar as it represents a process of 
reasoning as the attempt to adjust social relations 
of the group through observing the consequences of 
behavior, and in closing a most enlightening dis- 
cussion of standard ethical principles he offers an 
objective test which is capable of the widest 
application: 

First, what is the effect on our own group of the line 

of conduct under consideration; is it favorable or un- 
favorable? Second, what is its effect on the wider com- 
munity with which we are in contact? 
Trade associations and industrial arbitration boards 
are constantly facing new situations, where custom 
and precedent do not directly apply. It is Mr. 
Heermance’s belief that they will find work facili- 
tated by the use of these practical tests for the 
evaluating of group behavior. 


Opportunity, the journal of negro life, presided 
recently over the Award Dinner of its second 
Literary Contest. The aim of this contest 
has been to stimulate and foster creative effort 
among Negroes; to uncover artistic materials in 
Negro life; to locate and aid in orienting Negro 
writers of ability. The Holstein prizes are awarded 
for the short story, the play, the essay, for poetry, 
personal experience sketches, and musical composi- 
tions. These prizes are supplemented by the 
Alexander Pushkin Poetry Prize and the F. C. W. 
C. Prizes for Constructive Journalism, 
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W assermann Stories 
OBERLIN’S THREE STAGES. By Jacos 
WASSERMANN. ‘Translated by Allen W. Porter- 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1926. 


field. 


th 


2.50. 
Reviewed by Orca Marx 
64 BERLIN’S THREE STAGES” is the 
second volume of a series which Jacob 
Wassermann, has entitled “The Turn- 
ingpoint” (Wendekreis). ‘The first contains a 
number of short stories introduced by the tale of 
“The Unknown Guest” which the translator of 
berlin has transplanted and prefaced to his book 
without any explanation, the unspoken, regrettable 
implication being that the first volume, whimsical 
and profound, is not going to be rendered into 
English. 

This “Unknown Guest” is actually quite a 
familiar personage to all lovers of “The World’s 
Illusion ;” than Christian Wahnschaffe 
himself, who unrolls a magical panorama of life 
to a middle-aged poet, whose mood of listless dis- 
couragement has drained the colors from his world 
and effectually crippled his creative faculty. But 
Christian, who has been in America and China, in 
mines and opium dens, always among people, al- 
ways alone, gathers up the broken threads and 
weaves a of srandom incidents bound to 
mystic kinship by the power of his passionate vision. 
In Christian’s narrative lurks the clue to the whole 
series: “The Turningpoint.” Diverging widely in 
plot and manner all four volumes, “The Unknown 
Guests,” “Oberlin’s Three Stages,” “Gold,” and 
“Faber” are united by a new flame of intuition 
which gnaws its way through the motley husks of 
things to the common core. 

The evolution of Dietrich Oberlin is a masterly 
study of the development of a seventeen-year-old 
boy, passive product of his environment, into an inde- 
pendent human being, who has proven his poten- 
tialities for insurgent thoughtfulness and tragic love. 
In the first stage he is uprooted from the conventions 
of his household, cradled tranquilly in venerable 
traditions, and placed under the influence of a 
rebellious and original teacher, who engraves his 
radical albeit inflexible theories of life on the tabula 
rasa of his pupil’s receptive mind. Oberlin’s dor- 
mant capacity to love is kindled into a disciple’s 
worship for him until in the second stage he ex- 
periences the sexual urge toward a woman of mean 
and corrupt spirit who disturbs and arouses him 
physically. ‘The third stage is his complete love for 
two sisters who merge into one through the strange 
intricacies of the story. Running its separate path 
and yet inextricably connected with his emotional 
growth is his relation to his mother, a significant 
addition to the problem of mothers and sons in 
literature. 


none less 


pattern 


Favorite Wassermann themes, murder, magic, 
dream are handled with rare appreciation of their 
subtler possibilities. A mysterious suicide takes place 
and the suspense which reaches its climax in a 
confession of guilt at the moment of love-fulfil- 
ment vies in breathlessness with Monsieur Le Coq, 
only that here we are on elusive planes dealing with 
stuff intangible and exquisite, like those finer atoms 
that—wvide Lucretius—compose the soul. 

Wassermann’s use of the dream is a perfect ap- 
plication to fiction of the theory of Freud and Jung. 
In “Die Masken Erwin Reiners,” one of his earlier 
less significant works, the chief characters have 
dreams which not only foreshadow but interpret 
every event of their lives. Here the exploitation of 
current psychology is not so obvious, but Oberlin’s 
dreams are important indications of his character 
and mood, and they are further marked by that 
sensuous beauty of shifting colors and shapes which 
is a potent factor in the incantation of Wassermann’s 
style. 

“Sturreganz,” a charming tale of a comedian and 
his child, set in the period between the Seven Years’ 
War and the War of the Bavarian Succession, com- 
pletes the volume. The ponderous, gloomy Mark- 
grave Alexander and his ambitious mistress, Lady 
Craven, the Pescanelli Institute, nominally an edu- 
cational institution, virtually a training-school for 
prostitutes, are all touched to life by that blend of 
knowledge and intuition which make Wassermann 
a great conjurer of history. The story is dedicated 
to his daughter Eva Agathe, portrayed in the en- 
chanting little girl, Beckchen Taube, who, a tiny 
descendent of the Pied Piper, finds solace for her 
loneliness in the companionship of mice. 


Altogether “Oberlin’s Three Stages” is an im- 


portant contribution to the Wassermann literature 
in this country. It is a book rife with revelation 
and fortunately Dr. Porterfield’s translation has 
ease ang fluency and occasionally attains that fervent 
beauty of style which has made Wassermann one 
of the greatest prose-writers of Germany. It is 
to be hoped that his last novel, “Laudin und die 
Seinen,” a magnificent literary study of divorce, 
will soon appear in English. 





Short Stories 


GREAT SHORT STORIES OF THE 
WORLD. An anthology selected’ from the 


literatures of all periods and all countries by 

3ARRETY H. CLark and Maxim Ligper. New 

York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 1925. $5. 
O. HENRY MEMORIAL PRIZE STORIES 

OF 1925. Selected by the Society of Arts and 

Sciences. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

1926. $2. 

Reviewed by Frances NEWMAN 

Author of “Mutations of the Short Story” 

R. BARRETT CLARK, as all students 

in dramatic courses and all members of 

drama leagues and little theatre leagues 
and women’s clubs must remember, has consistently 
devoted himself to the translation and the exposi- 
tion of the drama which used to be called the 
modern drama—the drama which felt that it was 
another “Doll’s House” or another “Rosmersholm” 
if it had a high moral purpose which the bourgeois 
would consider a highly immoral purpose, if it had 
one rather abstract noun for its title, if it had a 
clergyman among its characters, and if it neverthe- 
less limited all its characters to speeches of one sen- 
tence. But now, with the assistance of Mr. Maxim 
Lieber, Mr. Clark has searched the literature of five 
thousand years and thirty-five nations, and he has 
found one hundred and seventy-seven stories worthy 
of being called great short stories. There could 
hardly be better evidence that the modern drama 
has had its long day, and that the short story is now 
the literary form of which no aspiring club member 
can be found ignorant. 

“Great Short Stories of the World” will be an 
excellent text-book for those ladies, and very few 
of them are likely to find it discouragingly difficult. 
And since neither Mr. Clark nor Mr. Lieber appar- 
ently has an opinion about the short story, or even 
a preference, it should also be an excellent text- 
bock for more formal students in more exigent 
classes. Mr. Clark and Mr. Lieber have followed 
American tradition in choosing their stories as if 
none of their readers would ever have seen a story 
before, and in introducing them with commentaries 
apparently intended for readers without average 
intelligence. “They have also followed American 
tradition by beginning with anecdotes from the Old 
Testament and jatakas from India and scraps of 
Greek and German and English epic poems, all of 
which may be very remote ancestors of our stories 
—even of the O. Henry prize stories—but which 
are certainly not short stories themselves, and which 
are not necessary in this book unless the story of 
how Prometheus brought fire down from Olympus 
to mortal man is necessary in a history of the 
Chicago fire. 
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No principle of selection is laid down, and only 
one principle can possibly be deduced. Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Lieber seem to have chosen stories which 
school boards and club committees could not find 
subversive of morals or of dogmas. There could 
be no other conceivable reason for choosing ‘“The 
Falcon” from all the stories of Boccaccio, or “Mem- 
non the Philosopher” from the stories of Voltaire, 
or “Our Lady’s Juggler” from the stories of 
Anatole France, or “The Bet” from all the incom- 
parable stories of Chekhov. But if propriety is the 
principle, the choice of Petronius’s version of “The 
Matron of Ephesus” is inexplicable. 

There are, however, at least three indications that 
all this following of tradition is not solely due to 
the editors’ conservatism, and that it may possibly 
be due to a lack of the diligent research which sug- 
gests variation and sometimes justifies it. All ex- 
cept three of the Russian stories are taken from the 
Modern Library’s “Best Russian Short Stories,” 
every one of the ten old Italian tales is taken from 
Thomas Roscoe’s “Italian Novelists,” and the three 
medizval French tales are from the two volumes of 
medixval French romances in Everyman’s Library. 

Naturally enough, then, only two of their elucida- 
tions make statements positive enough to be chal- 





lenged. ‘The first statement was undoubtedly true 
fifty years ago, when the stories of Merimée ana 
Maupassant had given the story everything except 
a soul, but a world which knows the stories of 
Chekhov and Henry James and Joseph Conrad is 
hardly likely to agree with it. And neither is the 
world likely to agree with the popular American 
belief which is echoed by Mr. Clark and Mr. Lieber 
in their second , positive statement—the belief that 
““*The Necklace’ is generally conceded to be one 
of Maupassant’s most highly finished achievements,” 
The unfortunate story cannot be blamed for its 
effect on O. Henry, or for the illegitimate offspring 
which have been blighting American magazines for 
a quarter of a century, but America is certainly the 
only country in which “The Necklace” has dimin- 
ished the fame of “Boule de Suif” or of “Madame 
Tellier’s Establishment.” 

Perhaps the day of the astonishing ending is over, 
There was good evidence for that belief even before 
Dr. Blanche Colton Williams and the O. Henry 
Memorial committee of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences approved seventeen stories in the name of 
O. Henry, and not one of the stories could be said 
to have an astonishing end. With four honorable 
exceptions, the stories follow the technique of a 
statue instead of following the technique of a joke 
—they begin with a situation no more uncommon 
than the statue’s two feet, and they curve up to their 
development and their crisis and their dénouement 
as smoothly as the once celebrated Greek Slave 
curves up to its knees and its hips and its shoulders 
and its throat, and their ends are as easily foreseen 
as the crown of the statue’s head. 

The Society’s committee seems always to admire 
the humorless heaviness of Wilbur Steele’s stories, 
but since they feel that they cannot give him their 
prize every year, they have followed what Dr. Wil- 
liams’s introduction calls the law of averages, and 
they have given their first prize to a story written 
by Julian Street and called “Mr. Bisbee’s Princess,” 
and their second prize to a story handsomely called 
“Splendid with Swords” and written by Wythe 
Williams. If the word mediocrity had not existed 
for a depressing number of centuries, some one 
would surely have invented it to describe Mr. 
Street’s story of his little merchant, and Mr. Wil- 
liams’s story of. his fencing-master—stories which 
undoubtedly comply with the requirement that a 
work of art must completely realize its creator’s 
intention, and which realize it in very much the 
same way that “The Rosary” must have realized 
the ideal of Mrs. Barclay. 

The Committee gave its prize for the best very 
short story to Mary Austin’s “Papago Wedding”— 
the most admirable story in the book, I think, 
even though it contains a story of Sherwood 
Anderson’s, and a story of Du Bose Heyward’s 
which became a chapter of “Porgy.” None of 
those three stories, of course, has the horribly effi- 
cient and mechanical mediocrity which is common- 
ly called technique in America. Mrs, Austin and 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Heyward all know that 
technique, but they are all able to create the tech- 
niques that their themes require. But Julia Peter- 
kin’s “Maun Lou” gives me the feeling that its 
author should have practised her scales in private 
before she began to play her little pieces in public. 





Fine Spun Impressions 


MISS TIVERTON GOES OUT. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by THEODORE Purpy, Jr. 


HE unknown author of this fine British 
literary still-life has no cause to be 
ashamed of her achievement on the ground 

of any lack of merit. One cannot doubt, however, 
that the story of Juliet Simpson is largely auto- 
biographical, the work of a woman and a writer of 
some experience, who may feel it necessary to flee 
from the wrath of the relatives so adroitly exposed 
and pilloried in her book. She deals cruelly, but 
always with restraint, with the appallingly preten- 
tious background of a wealthy parvenu family, in 
the midst of which an extremely sensitive child is 
being brought up. 
There is nothing of the conventional misunder- 
stood daughter about Juliet Simpson, though, and 
she is portrayed quite without self-pity. As she 
grows up, there is naturally more difficulty in 
escaping the obvious implications of the average 
psychological novel of adolescence. In this case 
there is no final fullfilment to be recorded; prac- 
tically speaking, there is no plot, and the book con- 
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sists of a series of fine-spun impressions, filled with 
a deeply sensitive understanding that will repay the 
attention of anyone at all interested in better writing 
or better reading. 

The author has studied this difference of per- 
sonality and environment calmly, with something 
of E. M. Forster’s analytical quality and something 
of Katharine Mansfield’s Anglo-Russian simplicity 
of diction lending it the greatest distinction. It 
is a book not immediately related to any phase of the 
American existence, a quiet book, very minor, care- 
fully shaded, neither easily noticeable nor, perhaps, 
over important in the present scramble for recog- 
nition, but for all that a very good book indeed. 





Love and Adventure 


HANGMAN’S HOUSE. By Donn Byrne. 
New York: The Century Co. 1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Grace FRANK 

ONN BYRNE’S new novel is inescapably 

bound for popularity. The last traditional 

Irish novel, the author calls it, and how- 
ever much one may suspect that “‘last” is used in the 
sense it acquires when attached to farewell appear- 
ances, there is no evading the magical connotation 
of the word “Irish” in a novel by Donn Byrne. 
When he sings of his people, gentry and peasantry, 
in melodies from which fairies, leprechauns, and 
pookas cannot be excluded, when he paints the 
country-side that snuggles under ‘Three-Rock 
Mountain with a brush dipped in the misty tints 
blended by memory and an ardent patriotism, when 
for good measure he gives us an appealingly lovely 
heroine, a brave fair lady who with equally gallant 
sportsmanship races her own horses and plays the 
ancient role of wife-in-name-only opposite her 
“twister” of a husband, when he companions her 
with a lover so chivalrous, tender, and restrained as 
to make one’s voice grow husky in the praising of 
him, who could ask for more? Surely no nostalgic 
Irish-American, surely no reader in search of a 
stirring tale sweetened by sentiment and romance. 

And yet it is not too venturesome to predict that 
some of the bewitched readers of “Messer Marco 
Polo,” “Blind Raftery,” and “The Wind Bloweth” 
may well emerge unenchanted from “Hangman’s 
House.” One hurried, breathless with wonder, 
through those glamorous earlier tales, too much 
beguiled by the exuberance of their color, fragrance, 
and music to pause at overgrown sign-posts plainly 
marked Tawdry and Conventional. In “Hang- 
man’s House” the sign-posts stand out all too clearly 
at times and the lush growths that should hide them 
are planted a.little too consciously to be effective. 

Perhaps the necessity of writing a “traditional” 
Irish novel has laid a tricky burden upon the author. 
In the effort to recapture an old charm his pen be- 
comes heavy with inversions and sticky with the 
adjective “sweet.” His words often lack the very 
touch of magic he would so evidently give them. 
All things delectable and irresistible are here— 
hounds and a hunt, thoroughbreds and a steeplechase, 
ancient superstitions and ancient retainers to mouth 
them wittily, a brave revolutionist slipping in and 
out of the action in disguise, a story-teller of Con- 
nemara telling the story of the great Irish poet Dan 
Hoyser and how he met Venus in the mountains of 
High Germany—but somehow they farce the thin 
plot too obviously, too much aware themselves of 
their part in the traditional Irish novel. One misses 
the fiery-hearted jewels and richly chased gold of 
the more exotic tales, but above all one misses the 
poetic wedding of gem to setting, of matter to man- 
ner, that in Byrne’s best work, whether the scene 
be laid in Antrim, Marseilles, or the Chinese gar- 
den of Kubla Khan, betrays the artisan captivated 
and inspired by his craft. 

The gift of romance is so precious in these days, 
however, that it seems ungracious not to accept it 
without question. What if the themes be slightly 
threadbare and commonplace, and the telling less 
lilting and flavorous than Donn Byrne at his best? 
Here one may find love and adventure in the very 
home of love and adventure, a spirit and phrase 
engagingly Irish. After chuckling at the subtleties 
of a sophisticated Helen and assisting at the wow- 
ish debut of Lorelei the gold-digger, here one may 
unblushingly dream away an evening in a world 
of self-denial and hesitancies, where only the pure 
deserve the brave, where passion is gentle and grave 
and tender, where sentiment is not a term of re- 
proach. If such a world casts no spell over the 
critical conscience, well, so much the worse for the 
critical conscience. 
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Inthe Mail pian 
F you want the really real stuff, read the en- 
closed. (dn Retreat, by Herbert Read, Lon- 

. don: The Hogarth Press, 1925). It is a mas- 
terly thing, perfect restraint, and a princely work 
of art. In 32 pages of cardboard bound booklet 
Read gives a journal of the retreat of the British 
Fifth Army from St. Quentin, March, 1918. What 
about it? 

Q. Is it another war book? 

A. Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will 
rust them. 

@. Is it apology? 

A. There is little honor to be had in a retreat. 

Q. Is it tender-minded? 

A. At this time 

We sweat and bleed; the friend hath lost his 

friend, 

And the best quarrels, in the heat, are curs’d 

By those that feel their sharpness. 

At least it is small. Worthless narratives, as we 
know, appear in big volumes. Who knows? It may 
repay reading, as do Xenophon and Shakespeare. 

. . . History, even realistic history, is ineffective. 
Who is not happy while reading a history of all 
the misery and moaning of our good old forefathers? 
A tyrant like Caligula, a pope like Alexander VI, or 
a devil (a villain, a smiling damned villain) like 
Caesar Borgia—all these are mighty good reading. 
As human beings, that is all they matter to us. The 
story of the War has its hold on the present genera- 
tion, but the War and the dead won’t matter as 
bloody calamity and creatures blasted to the coming 
—even to the proximate—generations. ‘The science 
of history (an interesting and pleasant exercise) is 
ineffective. “The only sciences with roots of their 
own are the pure sciences. 

es Se 
Chester, Vermont 

For a long time I have wanted to get something 
off my mind and I have appointed you to bear the 
burden. I am of a very recent college generation 
and imagine that I am still “wet behind the ears.” 
I am writing asa literary lowbrow—I must be a low- 
brow for I was never admitted to Advanced English 
Composition or to the English Club at my alma 
mater. However, I have always had aspirations to 
to be included among the intelligentzia. In my 
early teens I learned to wrinkle my nose at Cur- 
wood and H. B. Wright. In the years since then 
I have read Cabell, Anderson, and Ben Hecht, in 
toto, and gladly felt waves of adoration. But it 
seems that the final test is Dreiser—you’re “in” or 
“out” after you reach Dreiser—he is the sine qua 
non. ‘The shouting and the damning ceases when 
Dreiser’s name is mentioned—Mencken and Sherman 
kneel together in reverent awe. It’s right here that 
I bolt! I am putting up Joseph C. Lincoln as a 
candidate in opposition. [ve got a hunch that he’s 
a dark horse. I am willing to bet you a long neck 
bottle of Booth’s “High and Dry” (made in Paw- 
tucket) against two quarts of Dago Red obtained in 
The Village, that a century from now Lincoln will 
be read ten times to Dreiser’s once. 


Cambridge, Mass. 

I have been involved in discussion, with several 
other students here, about the effect of much revising 
and rewriting on the qualities of spontaneity, fresh- 
ness, and individuality, so much admired by young 
men here. 

Some contend that virility, freshness, and indi- 
viduality are the result of rapid “inspired” writing 
in an appropriate mood. Others agree with many 
of our instructors that any desired quality in writing 
may be best achieved by deliberate and careful writ- 
ing with much revision, in cold blood, so to speak. 

I would be much interested to know how much 
time you require for a page, of, for example, such a 
work as ; 

es S 
Freeport, New York 

Do you think (believe) that a student, a High 
School student, should attempt reading an epic poem 
like “Paradise Lost” if the meaning of the lines is 
incomprehensible to him or her? 

S& £ 8 
Florence, Italy 
It is my wish to assist in bringing American lit- 


erature to the knowledge of Italian readers, An 
obstacle however stands in the way, namely the diffi- 
culty to procure American books. You may have 
had leisure to glance at my recent article upon the 
American book in Italy, published in the Saturday 
Review. I should indeed esteem it a favor if you 
could suggest the best method for an Italian literary 
critic to obtain for from American 
publishers, and so meet my warm desire for literary 


books review 
two countries. 
Apo SorRANI, 
Via Emanuele Repetti, N.11, Firenze. 
(1 print Mr. S. rani’s letter here with the special 
hope of bringing it to the attention of American 


publishe rs.—Eb. ). 


collaboration between our 


Ss FF 


Perugia, Italy 
It is difficult to imagine that so curious a fellow as 
yourself has never been in this admirable country. 
Now that I have been to Perugia you are the only 
one left who has not, and truly you must do se. 
es ws 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I can’t resist hoisting you with your own petard. 

You say Dr. Canby “has allowed venal to be 
printed where he means venial.” Are you quite sure 
it wasn’t the proofreader who let it go? 

This gives me the opportunity to say a word about 
the bad proofreading in the Saturday Review. 
Thus in today’s Green you say “Kinspirits” when I 
know you meant “kinsprits.” This is especially 
annoying to me, as I always liked “kinsprits,” and 
always feel myself to be one whenever the Bowling 
Green is under my eye. 

There are at least half a dozen other proofread- 
er’s slips in today’s article on page 771, which is at 
least half a dozen too many. 

(The supreme error so far in the Green was when 
the Windrush, a lovely little Cotswold river, got 
printed here as the “Wishwash.” We have intended 
to remark for some time that owing to living out 
of town the editor of the B. G. never has an oppor~" 
tunity to correct his proof himself —Ep.). 

J & & 
New York City 
I’m rummaging through a desk and 
I’ve just met an old Bowling Green. It is headed 
Arabian Plan, written in Atlantic City. 

Always that thing has annoyed me. I’ve tried 
all the ways I could think of locating the hotel you 
A Syrian rug man 
seemed hopeful, but came back after tedious weeks 


Please . 


so glamorously advertised. 


to say he could find none of his people who had met 
.. He left the 
cold stuffed vine leaves packed for his own lunch, as 
consolation. 


it. Perhaps that’s an added charm. . 


We’ve waited two more years. 
(The hotel is the Traymore). 
CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 


a 


7 c 

Notes on a Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 801) 

The Constitu- 
tion appears dished up in one form or another almost 
weekly, and the general theory of American gov- 
ernmental practice is a theme of endless interest and 
presumably extensive sale. But real American poli- 
tics has few books to represent it. If you wish to 
discover how Chicago (or New York) is actually 
run, or the fundamental procedure of a state legis- 
lature, or Congress, you will have to go to the news- 
papers for an answer, or to a very incomplete lit- 
erature of partial investigation. Is it possible that 
those who write books do not know, and that those 
who read them are not interested? If so, this is the 
most significant of these deductions from a_ book- 


shel f. 


Now we ask you. 


a major subject for modern books, 


ee 


Anouncement has just been made of the forth- 
coming publication by W. W. Norton & Company 
of an important international series of scientific 
books to be known as ““The New Science Series.” 
Simultaneously with this announcement, the pub- 
lishers announce the change of their name from 
The People’s Institute Publishing Company to W. 
W. Norton & Company. 

During the past two years Mr. Norton has acted 
as publisher for The People’s Institute, producing 
among other books Watson’s “Behaviorism” and 
Martin’s “Psychology.” ‘The series will be under 
the general editorship of C. K. Ogden, and it is in- 
teresting to note that the publishers will attempt to 
put out these books at a dollar. This they say is made 
possible through the large-scale production of the 
books by the latest manufacturing methods. ‘The 
first titles in the series will be announced shortly, 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Carl Sandburg 
“Good for a lifetime.’—Saturday 


Review. 
2 vols., $10.00 


105 illustrations. 
MICROBE HUNTERS 
By Paul de Kruif 


“One reads on and on—absorbed, 


fascinated.”—George A. Dorsey. 
Illustrated, $3.50 


THE TRAVEL DIARY 
of a Philosopher 
By Count Hermann Keyserling 


The best-selling travel book for 
over two seasons. 2 vols., $10.00 


IT’S NOT DONE 
By William C. Bullitt 
A fine American novel. “An out- 
standing ef 
§ 


2s 


> 
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$2.00 


») URKEY ISLAND ?) 
, 


8 By Wilbur Daniel Steele \ 


>) > 
4 “Vivid, dramatic, and full of vj 
, color, these stories.’ — N. Y. % 
0 Times. $2.00 7 
9 iN) 


§ OBERLIN’S THREE % 
? STAGES ) 


it) ‘ 
» By Jacob Wassermann » 
@ A new novel by the author of (4 
p) “The World’s Illusion,” etc. $2.50 9) 
(q 6 


, TURBOTT WOLFE ° 


(9 si q 
¢ By William Plomer ?) 
( : H / 
( A powerful English novel—a 
*) story of miscegnation in Africa. ) 
4 $2.50 @ 


‘ THE DANCING GIRL § 
4 OF SHAMAKHA ( 


§ 
6) By Count de Gobineau ? 
N Sparkling Asiatic tales, trans- 9 
q lated by Helen M. Fox. ¢ 


N Beautifully illustrated. $2.50 N 
¢ 


i] ‘ 
> PAUL BUNYAN > 
’ By Esther Shephard N 
V, “A most curious and fascinating 4% 
4 108 ‘ nd rs ig 

p book.”—New Republic. $2.00 ) 


(\ THE SURVIVAL VAL- ‘ 
UE OF CHRISTIANITY 


) By John M. Mecklin : 
@ “A brilliant assault on widespread 

p) religious ideas.".—N. Y. Herald- 
6 Tribune. $2.00 
?) 


; VIGNETTES OF 
’ THE SEA 

9) By Felix Riesenberg 

\) Preface by Christopher Morley. 
?) “First rate."—N. Y. Sun. 

@ Illustrated, $3.00 


3 THE MODERN NOVEL 
4 By Elizabeth A. Drew . 


“To thoughtful readers of fiction 





» we commend ‘The Modern 4 
? Novel.’?”"—N. Y. Sun. $2.00 & 
(9 § 
, ; 
“ NOT POPPY 6 
By Virginia Moore , 
> “The work of a young poet of N 
y real promise.” -- Boston Tran- 
8 script. $1.75 \ 
p) 

, 

» JANUPRY GARDEN 
Y By Melville Cane N 
6 “The reader who loves poetry Y 


P) will recognize something rare.”— 
6 John Erskine. 00 ( 
a 
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Books of Special Interest 


Historical Essays 


THE POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE REFORMATION: Studies in Six- 
teenth Century Political Thought. By 
R. H. Murray. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1926. 


D*® MURRAY, an Anglican clergyman, 
with the academic training which 
makes much of essay writing, illustrates at 
many points of the learned and interesting 
volume before us, the dangers of that 
literary method. They are foreshadowed 
in the introductory chapter on “The 
Background of the Reformation” and they 
become evident wherever the author leaves 
the safer ground of analysis of other men’s 
opinions and ventures out into expressions 
of his own thought. At the same time it 
must be confessed that his too frequent use 
of analogy, comparison, and generalization 
lends a certain brilliancy to his style which 
is likely to commend the book to a consid- 
erable non-technical reading public. “If 
the thirteenth century be the most won- 
derful the world has seen, surely the year 
1492 is the most wonderful year Anno 
Domini.” Speaking of Machiavelli: “The 
tradition of the Middle Ages weaves no 
spell over him, largely, we suspect, be- 
cause for him they had ended with 
the Black Death of 1348.” “The voice of 
Marsiglio of Padua awoke no responsive 
echo:” a singular comment upon a book the 
echoes of which are fairly traceable well 
down into the Reformation period. 

The author is a man of immense “read- 
ing.’ His book fairly bristles with allu- 
sions to persons and events familiar or ob- 
scure. The course of the narrative is fre- 
quently interrupted by discursive references 
which may or may not be closely connected 
with the matter in hand. This discursive 
quality detracts seriously from the value of 
his work as a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of political theory, but, making due 
allowance for this, there remains one solid 
merit for which we owe him our gratitude: 
that is, the careful analysis of the writings 
which are the main subject of his study. 

The book consists of seven essays, gen- 
erally with some leading personality as the 
central figure. ‘The World of Machia- 
velli” is an attempt to estimate the meaning 
of the great transition from medizval to 
modern standards of political judgment; 
from a world dominated—at least in theory 
—by vast general conceptions such as “Em- 
pire”? and “Church” to a world in which 
“practical” motives are openly avowed as 
guiding principles of action. ‘The “polit- 
ical man” of Machiavelli is the prototype 
of the “economic man” of Ricardo. 
“Luther and the State Church” is mainly a 
reproduction of passages from the author’s 
“Erasmus and Luther: Their Attitude to 
Toleration,” published in 1920. Dr. 
Murray cannot resist the temptation to com- 
pare Luther with other leaders of men from 
Augustine to Bismarck. He admires him 
for his fiery zeal and the sincerity of his 
conviction, but does scant justice to his con- 
structive statesmanship. 

In “Calvin and His Institutes” we have a 
detailed examination of the reformer’s ideas 
upon the nature of temporal sovereignty 
and its relation to the divine governance of 
the world. Calvin accepted the idea of 
monarchy as the best earthly representation 
of that divine unity which underlay his 
thought of all sovereignty, but he would 
not accept the notion of the earthly mon- 
arch as head also of the divine community 
on earth. In this his position was the same 
same as that of the Roman Catholic: church 
and state were to be separate but indis- 
solubly associated in the dual function of 
government. Jean Bodin (d. 1598) on the 
other hand is the apologist for monarchy 
in a more complete sense. His “République” 
is carefully summarized by Dr. Murray 
and placed in contrast with the more flex- 
ible conceptions of sovereignty current in 
his day. The chapter on “Calvin’s Dis- 
ciples” is devoted mainly to an examina- 
tion of the literature of the French 
Politiques, Beza, Hotman and Duplessis- 


Mornay. “What Mutianus meant to his 
circle of admirers, what Melanchthon 
meant to Camerarius, what Montaigne 


meant to La Boétie, what Goethe meant to 
Schiller, what Bliicher meant to Gneisenau, 
Theodore Beza means to John Calvin.” 
These three kindred spirits represent the 
party of moderation, sympathizing with re- 
form but anxious also to maintain the 
political system of their country under the 
form of an enlightened and _ therefore 
tolerant monarchy. The chapter on 
“Leaguers and Jesuits” gives us the other 
side of the great controversy and brings out 
very clearly the cross-currents of thought 
which made the French religious problem 


so infinitely complicated. “As the moon 
to the sun; as the body to the soul, so is 
the secular States to the religious State of 
the Jesuits.” . . . In the final chapter our 
author brings together a group of “British 
Speculators” of whom Richard Hooker is 
the chief representative, and whose common 
monument is the Church of England as by 
law established. 

The usefulness of this volume is in- 
creased by fairly complete bibliographies 
for the several chapters and a chronological 
list of the principal writings referred to in 
the text. There are, unfortunately, many 
indications of hasty proof-reading, espe- 
cially in the titles of German books. 





As Mr. Coolidge Sees It 


THE MIND OF THE PRESIDENT. By 
C. Bascom SLEMP. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 1926. $3. 

Reviewed by Roya. J. Davis 


"THERE are false proverbs as well as 
false prophets. One of these false pro- 
verbs declares that no man is a hero to his 
valet. That depends on the valet. It 
would be as accurate to say that no man 
is a hero to his wife or to his secretary. 
The first of these allegations would be dis- 
posed of by Mrs. Gladstone’s worship of 
the G. O. M. The second would be ex- 
ploded by Mr. Slemp’s admiration of 
Calvin Coolidge. 

Mr. Slemp’s book is in the main a col- 
lection of extracts from the President’s 
utterances, but it will be read primarily for 
Mr. Slemp’s utterances about the President. 
These utterances are presented in two ways. 
Mr. Slemp has an introductory chapter en- 
titled “An Analysis and an Interpretation.” 
Then he prefaces some of the President’s 
statements with bits of comment intended 
to keep the reader from missing anything, 
just as magazine editors with a passion for 
educating the public tag an article, “This 
Is Hot Stuff!” Over one extract Mr. Slemp 
places the laconic phrase, “Two striking 
sentences.” Over another he hangs the 
sign; “This letter might have been written 
by Lincoln or Roosevelt.” The terseness of 
these verdicts gives them all impressive 
finality utterly beyond dispute. 

It is in Mr. Slemp’s “analysis and intro- 
duction” that one looks for the key to Mr. 
Coolidge’s character. Brief as this chap- 
ter is, the President’s former secretary is 
slow in coming to the point. Mr. Coolidge, 
he explains in its earlier pages, is consistent 
—not only consistent, but outstandingly con- 
sistent: “He has never changed his position 
on a fundamental public issue.” As evi- 
dence of how extraordinary this record is, 
Mr. Slemp declares: ‘Such a book as this 
could not have been compiled midway in 
his term of office from the words of many 
of our Presidents.” But Mr. Coolidge is 
not opinionated. He takes counsel. ‘His 
methods are those of a trained research 
worker.” When he is in possession of the 
principal facts and points of view pertain- 
ing to the subject, he weighs the evidence 
and reaches a conclusion. 

Finally Mr. Slemp draws closer to the 
secret of the Coolidge psychology. ‘Calvin 
Coolidge,” he explains, 
believes that progress comes direct from the 
people. He believes that the people 
sense the great issues of the day and reach 
the right conclusion regarding them. As 
President Coolidge sees it, the task of a great 
national leader is not to try to go ahead of 
this majestic army of human thought and 
aspiration, blazing new and strange paths. His 
function is rather to become the sensitized per- 
sonal embodiment of their thoughts and 
aspirations, and the instrument through which 
they reach public expression. 

Where does Mr. Coolidge get this con- 
ception of political leadership? Mr. Slemp 
does not ask this question, but he answers 
it when he says: “In dealing with public 
or political questions President Coolidge 
has political intuition almost psychic.” Here 
is the Coolidge magic which so irritates his 
foes and puzzles many of his supporters. 
Having this uncanny ability to feel the pub- 
lic pulse without touching it, what more 
natural than that Mr. Coolidge should re- 
gard that pulse as the infallible index of 
statesmanship? 

The strange thing in Mr. Slemp’s analysis 
is that he compares Mr. Coolidge with 
several Presidents who did not possess this 
intuition in any remarkable degree and 
neglects to mention the one whose chief 
political asset it was. Different as he is in 
manner and method from that predecessor, 
in this central trait Calvin Coolidge is 
another William McKinley. 
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Literary London 


Of all cities in the world, none 
has more interesting literary 
associations than London. In 
a series of delightful sketches, 
Percy Holmes Boynton has re- 
created the London of Chaucer, 
of Shakespeare, of Milton, 
Dryden, and Addison, of John- 
son, Lamb, and Byron, of the 
Victorian era, and of today. 
His London in English Litera- 
ture is full of entertaining an- 
ecdotes, interesting bits of his- 
tory, reproductions of curious 
old drawings, and stories of 
famous writers. And there is a 
generous selection from old and 
new engravings and _ photo- 
graphs. London in English Lit- 
erature. By Percy Holmes 
Boynton. $2.50, postpaid $2.60. 
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Some Contemporary Americans 
is also by Percy Holmes Boyn- 
ton and is a modern exposition 
of modern American writers. 
It is a group of brilliant and 
engaging critical estimates. 
$2.00, postpaid $2.10. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5852 Ellis Avenue Chicago 
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Bruce Rogers 


Designer of Books 
By FReDERIC WARDE 


Second impression of this au- 
thoritative sketch of Mr. 
Rogers’s career; with a list of 
books designed by him and fif- 
teen illustrations taken from 
his work. “A welcome contri- 
bution to the history of the 
press. Rarely is a living artist- 
craftsman so honored, and all 
too seldom does a competent 
biographer give us in substan- 
tial form the information we 
like to have about a contempor- 
ary. The book is informative 
and critical.’—Carl P. Rollins, 
in The Publishers’ Weekly. “A 
fine contribution to typographi- 
cal literature.”—Boston Trans- 


cript. $3.00 





EYTRISTRAM 
TUPPER 


Author of 
“The House of Five Swords” 
“Kingpin,” they called him, this 
man who conquered earth and 
rock until the mountain, enig- 
matic, sent two women—Rosa- 
lee, warm and vivid, to lure 
the flesh; Ellen, cool and lumin- 
ous, to lure the spirit. In this 
story of Black Mountain, Mr. 
Tupper has drawn upon his 
own engineering experience and 
achieved an American novel 
that for conception and style 
stands with the work of the 
best English novelists. 


$2.00 At All Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
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Thomas Mann 


BEMUHUNGEN VON THOMAS MANN. 
Berlin: Fischer. 1926. 


Reviewed by PIERRE LOVING 


[ is quite safe to say of Thomas Mann 
that he almost invariably achieves what 
he sets out to do. This may be affirmed 
of many a lesser artist in prose; it may be 
afirmed indeed of the smallest fry among 
novelists anywhere in the world. Hence 
33 a perspective in criticism this sort of 
touchstone has little meaning. It was 
Goethe who defined, in a conversational 
epigram, the goal of the individual artist 
as the thing by which he must ultimately 
be judged, and we have had no end of 
yariations on this theme by succeeding 
gstheticians and critics. In point of fact, 
no artist can be estimated solely by his 
ends, assuming that he always knows what 
they are; and no painter or writer ever 
lived completely within his own frame. 
He moves us, touches us only because of 
his vital relation to life, and his work is 
only one expression of a group of forces. 

Thomas Mann, we perceive at once, is 
the type of prose writer who is immensely 
conscious and alive to his ends and the 
modes by which he can best overtake them. 
He has almost entirely thrown over the 
notion of “plot” in fiction. Instead of plot, 
he chooses a pattern, which may or may 
not involve an emotional climax. The 
reader responds to the rhythmic pattern; 
the precise narrative event does not touch 
him so much as something that is under the 
surface of the calm, beautifully flowing 
prose. This is a hazardous method—one 
at which the later Henry James failed as 
often as he succeeded. 


es 
The present volume is a collection of 
ssays and talks. The style and method 
by which we have come to recognize the 
esential —Thomas Mann is apparent here 
asin the novels. We need not be told, as 
Thomas Mann once told the writer, that 
he always works within a self-directed 
pattern; that his writing is founded on 
Wagnerian music; that he employs a 
litmotif stitched into an intricate tapestry 
of form. We are fully aware of it at 
once; we sense it indeed from the tug and 
way of our own sensations in the grip of 
this lucid, organic prose. 


LOVE IN 


VILLAGE 





GREENWICH 


Foreign Literature 


The most important essay in the book is 
undoubtedly the one on Tolstoy and 
Goethe. Who but Thomas Mann would 
have thought of bringing these two 
figures together within the framework of 
one essay? ‘The initial effect is one of sur- 
prise and then, through his skilful mu- 
sicianship—a quality, by the way, which 
Mr. Shaw has recently discovered in 
Shakespeare—he weaves the two nominal 
aliens together; he has them meet through 
the agency of a Weimar schoolmaster who 
knew them both; he shows their points of 
contact, their classicism, their vitality. He 
shows them both, too, as the spoiled chil- 
dren of nature. And being children of 
nature, destined to big ends, they them- 
selves scarcely knew whither they were 
heading. He contrasts Schiller, the dis- 
ciple of the “spirit” with Goethe, and Dos- 
toievsky with Tolstoy. He brings Schiller 
with his constant genuflection to nobility 
of mind startlingly close to Dostoievsky 
with his mysticism, self-abnegation, and 
saint’s pride. He shows that “children of 
nature,” like Tolstoy and Goethe, never 
have need to study nature—they are nature 
made human; they cannot loose themselves 
from her fertilizing clasp. They may at 
times wrong themselves; often they write 
badly, ineptly, or in an obstinate fashion; 
but they may not escape their lot: in the 
end the guardian earth-mother will lead 
them back to their rightful ways, which 
are her ways. 


es 


I cannot begin to express the depth and 
beauty of this essay. It would be futile 
to isolate any separate part for quotation 
—idea and pattern are too closely one. If 
the point of contact between Goethe and 
Tolstoy were not, to begin with, en- 
visaged by Thomas Mann through intui- 
tion, of what avail would the mere pattern 
be? His prose method is like some Calvary 
on the side of an ancient hill: the end we 
know in advance, as though human suffer- 
ing, pity, or worship sensed the mark it 
amned at, but the stations are fixed by the 
windings and turnings of the path and are 
revealed to us as, pilgrim-wise, we climb 
upward. If we heed the signposts with be- 
fitting fervor, the reward will await us at 
the terminus. 

The present volume once again proves 
that Thomas Mann, author of “Budden- 
brooks,” “Death in Venice,” and “Tristan,” 
belongs indeed to the consciousness of 
Europe. 


More Brandes 
PETRUS. By GeEorG BRANDES. 
hagen: Gyldendal. 1926. 
Reviewed by JULIUS MORITZEN 
W HATEVER may be Georg Brandes’s 
. purpose in devoting his declining 
years to a historical research of the lead- 
ing characters in the Bible, just as his 
“Legend About Jesus” called forth a storm 
of disapproval last year on the part of 
scholars of recognized authority in that 
particular domain, so his “Petrus” has met 
with no less decided opposition in quarters 
supposedly well informed in matters of 
that nature. 

Brandes takes the position that there is 
little of authentic information to make 
Simon Peter the outstanding figure that the 
Bible makes him out, and he is doing his 
best to remove the apostle, if possible, from 
the realm of history. To say that for 
this reason his last book is not worth read- 
ing would be beyond the mark. Georg 
Brandes always writes  entertainingly 
whether one agrees with his findings or 
not. His style, further, is as luminous as 
ever, even if in the case of his biblical 
criticism he will find many who totally dis- 
agree with him. Finding fault with the 
Bible on the score of historical accuracy, 
however, is nothing new in literature, and 
it is only because of Brandes’s exceptional 
position as a writer of world-renown that 
in the present instance the reader looks 
closely to the substance matter presented. 

There are few Bible scholars in Den- 
mark ready to say that the Apostle Peter 
is a figment of the imagination. In fact, 
so noted a scholar as Professor Ditleif 
Nielsen on the appearance of “Petrus” de- 
clared that if Brandes kept up the pace 
begun of late he no doubt would dispose of 
Paul and all the other evangelical char- 
acters. Professor Nielsen, whose work, 
“The Historical Jesus,” allows considerable 
freedom in individual interpretation of the 
Narazene, takes the position that it is futile 
to enter a protest against Georg Brandes 
with regard to his most recent contributions. 

One who has followed Georg Brandes 
with an enthusiasm based on what this 
Danish critic has accomplished with such 
outstanding works as his “Shakespeare,” 
“Goethe,” “Julius Cesar,” “Voltaire,” and 
“Michelangelo” is bound to express regret 
that the octogenarian critic has permitted 
himself to drift into a field where un- 
questionably he is not fully at home. 

It is to be hoped that his more recent 
contributions will not be permitted to dim 
the position that he is entitled to by virtue 
of the great things he has written. 


Copen- 





When Greenwich Village was 


little and uncharted— 


striving for its own— 


Then the adventures of young 


love, young art, young 
dreaming — 


Were really romance—as Flody 


Dell pictures them. 
$2.00 


When Bohemia was youth 


FLOYD 





DELL 








SPRING 
RUNNING 





A brilliant first novel, breathless 
and eager in the telling. It is 
the love story of a modern young 
man and a girl with an old ideal. 
Few writers of Mr. Bronson’s 
generation have made such an 
immediate impression with a 
novel of their time. 


$2.00 


DOES 











XUM 


MR. BOTTLEBY 


SOMETHING 


How love found its way into 
Mr. Bottleby’s museum, over 
the fossil relics of antiquity and 
of Mr. Bottleby’s own softer 
instincts —this is Temple 
Thurston’s most charming, most 
whimsical, romance. 


$2.00 


by E. Temple Thurston 























JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


gives thanks for it. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


hugs it to his tenderest rib. 


DAVID GARNETT 
ts absorbed by it. 


CARL VAN VECHTEN 


predicts havoc from it. 


ELINOR WYLIE 


is enchanted by it. 
ISABEL PATERSON 
is enlivened by it. 
FANNY BUTCHER 


cannot forget tt. 


LLEWELYN JONES 


sees the devil in it. 


HEYWOOD BROUN 


recommends it highly 


THE PRESS OF ENGLAND 


enthuses over it. 


THE PRESS OF AMERICA 


unanimously acclaims tt. 


THE BOOK-OF-THE- 
MONTH CLUB* 


votes it the best current novel. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
publishes it at $2.00, 


LOLLY 
WILLOWES 


or THE LOVING HUNTSMAN 
by Sylvia Townsend Warner 


Fifth Printing. At all bookstores 


*The selecting committee includes Henry 
Seidel William Allen White, 
Dorothy Canfield, Christopher Morley and 
Heywood Broun. 


Canby, 
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MY 
NEW YORK 


by Mabel Osgood Wright 





‘The flavor of ages of inno- 
cence and decades of homespun 
is to be found in the leisurely 

ace and quiet key of ‘My New 

ork’. .. The memory of the 
city that was, tugs at the heart- 
strings.’’ 

— New York Herald Tribune. 


. 


‘‘Very amusing and charm- 
ing.’’—American Mercury. 
+e 
‘‘Another valuable contribu- 
tion to the annals of Old New 
York... a book that will while 
away many apleasanthourinthe 
reading.’’—Saturday Review. 
o 
‘‘A rarely discriminating book 
of reminiscences. ’’ 
— Boston Transcript. 


At all bookstores —$2.50 
The Macmillan Co. 
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COUNT 
BRUGA 


by Ben Hecht 
1. Count Bruga 


amateur Don Juan, silk hat- 
ted poet and Bowery bred 
aristocrat. 





2. Panini 
magician, confounder of 
magicians, and master of 
death masks. 


3. Winterbottom 


virtuous Latin professor and 
masculine shrew, wrongly 
accused as a murderer and 
cuckold. 


4. Amelia 


the sad eyed and silent 
beauty, whom Count Bruga 

ursues through phantom 
infidelities. 


5. Antonica 


amorous landlady who lets 
her love carry her into mys- 
tic regions. 


—and others in the maddest 
carnival of humor and ad- 
venture ever coneeived by 
any creative artist short of 
Fate herself, $2.00 


“COUNT BRUGA is the 
most fantastic character Ben 
Hecht has produced and one 
that is going to be widely 
talked about.””—Harry Han- 
sen, N. Y. World. 

2nd edition 


before publication 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 











O, some may long for the 
soothing touch 

Of lavender, cream of mauve, 

But the ties I wear must 
possess the glare 

Of a red-hot kitchen stove. 

The books I read and the 
life I lead 

Are sensible, sane and mild. 

I like calm hats and I don’t 
wear spats, 

But I want my neckties wild! 





A sample of gorgeous verse 
from the book ~ 


WHAT 
the QUEEN 


SAID 
by Stoddart King 


$1.50 at all booksellers 
=| DORAN BOOKS 

















George Agnew Chamberiain's | 


MAN ALONE 


$2.00 at booksellers 





G.P.Putnam’s Sons,New York | 





A London Letter 


By RopEricK RANDOM 


At a time when most of the spring 
books have 


been issued and publishers 
have not yet disclosed their autumn lists, it 
is perhaps permissible for even a mere 
letter-writer to sit back and survey the 
array of sedulous book-producers and ask 
himself who are coming to the fore. This 
topic is suggested to me by a recent article 
published by M. André Maurois in Paris 
listing “young” English novelists 
whom he considers to be in the lead. Such 


those 


lists are familiar, and without doubt they 
must be useful to the novel-reader eager 


for some order in his reading. 

The first that I recollect was one drawn 
up by Henry James in the Times Literary 
Supplement in 1912 or so, wherein he dealt 


encouragingly with his juniors. Those 
juniors were: H. G. Wells, Joseph Con- 
rad, John Galsworthy, and Arnold Ben- 


nett. James was followed within two years 
by W. L. George in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Review with a longer list of “the 
novelists of promise who sprang up about 
1g1t1.” These were: J. D. Beresford, Gil- 
bert Cannan, E. M. Forster, Compton Mac- 
kenzie, Hugh Walpole, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
and, as an afterthought, Perceval Gibbon. 
It is curious to contrast those two lists 
today, James’s and George’s. 

The James novelists, with the inevitable 
exception of Conrad, are _ still 
strong.” Moreover, Arnold Bennett showed 
lately, in “Riceyman Steps,” that he can 
approach his very best work, and H. G. 
Wells, if reports are correct, is about to 
produce what may well rank at his most am- 
bitious fiction, his “Wilhelm Meister,” which, 
as it happens, is about a William also—“The 
World of William Clissold.” The first 
edition of this, limited to 500 copies, will 
be in six volumes, in each one of which 
William Clissold surveys his world from 
a different angle. Clissold is a man of 
sixty, and it should be noted that Mr. Wells 
himself will be that age on September 21 
next. It is bound to be a book that will 
arouse exceptional interest. Ernest Benn is 
bringing it out here and Doran in New 
York, both publishing Mr. Wells for the 
first time. 


« : 
going 


we 


The “veterans” then are still very much 
to be reckoned with. But where are the 
1911 novelists of promise? True, the 
War killed off none; they are all still alive 
and all are busily writing. Yet nobody 
surely will pretend that, with the excep- 
tion of E. M. Forster, any of them is now 
doing work of the slightest account. The 
very names of J. D. Beresford and Gilbert 
Cannan have almost been forgotten by 
critics of standing, and Compton Mac- 
kenzie, Hugh Walpole, and Sheila Kaye- 
Smith have developed into best-sellers, effi- 
cient producers of machine-made plots, or 
rather of repetitions of their first success- 
ful plot. Some may think this an ex- 
aggeration; literally, perhaps yes, but in 
spirit, it is no exaggeration. All five have 
ceased to have “promise.” Gibbon I need 
not even discuss, 

There remains E. M. Forster, and it 
must be pointed out that Forster, though 
he is in years considerably the junior of 
Wells and Bennett, had begun to produce 
books long before 1911. Yet there he was 
in W. L. George’s list, and now here he 
bobs up in M. Maurois’s list of “young 
English novelists.” M. Maurois, however, 
avoids the word “promise” in connection 
with Forster, as with his other names. In- 
stead of “promising work,” M. Maurois 
says: “important work.” He regards 
Forster as “young” no doubt, but also as 
mature. Why, one may ask, has Forster 
survived the while the Beresfords, the 
Cannans, the Mackenzies, etc., havé, crit- 
ically speaking, vanished? I think the 
answer might have been discerned as far 
back as 1911 by anyone sufficiently prescient. 
It is namely that Mr. Forster from the out- 
set has displayed in his writing a feeling, 
an atmosphere that his contemporaries, 
even when they had promise, lacked. By 
atmosphere I mean what Mr. Forster him- 
self means in his Hogarth Essay on 
Anonymity, which appeared in America in 
the Atlantic Monthly, when he quotes “A 
slumber did my spirit seal” as being a sen- 
tence conveying atmosphere in contrast to 
the sentence that just gives information. 

It is edifying to find the judgment of 
England and America, particularly America, 
being reinforced in this particular case by 
the approval of France, the home of 
literary criticism. But it is time I men- 
tioned the three other names on M. 
Mavrois’s list. They are: Virginia Woolf, 
David Garnett, and Aldous Huxley. Al- 
together, one must agree, a remarkable 


quartet, but I don’t think personally that 

e of the last three has so far written 
inything worthy of rank beside “A Passage 
to India.” 

Frankly, it seems to me that the current 
tendencv is rather to overrate Virginia 
Woolf. Her friend, Mr. Forster, has been 
saying in The New Lvitavion (in the Yale 
America) that her latest, “Mrs. 
is her most successful novel. 
and considering what 
Maurois, says 


any 






Review in 
Dalloway,” 
Assuming this, then, 
her French champion, M. 
of it: 

We follow Mrs. Dalloway to her florist, her 
confectioner, along the pavements of Bond- 
Street, and, without our understanding very 
well be yw sit about, her life, that of 
her husband the lives 


comes 
, the lives of her friends, 


of a occu eanith of the big car that makes 
people all turn their heads, the life of that 
poor lunatic who wanders on the arm of his 
wife interpreting all he sees as a piece of his 
dream, the life of the alienist doctor, the lives 


of the nurses sitting at the foot of the trees 
in Kensington Gardens (M. Maurois means 
Regent’s Park) pass through the book, become 
known to us, and move us. A kind of prac- 
tical mysticism leads us into the very heart of 


the life of the town. It is indeed very 
beautiful. 
one must say (and incidentally I don’t 


suppose Mrs, Woolf’s book could be de- 
scribed more sympathetically than it is in 
the above passage) that while that is no 
doubt the author’s purpose and aim, she 
really does not quite bring it off. It has 
seemed to one reader, at any rate, that Mrs. 
Woolf does not actually know Mrs. Dallo- 
way, knows only her surface, and that im- 
perfectly. One feels, and one’s grounds 
would have to be given at great length and 
then might not be convincing, for they are 
purely intuitive, one feels that Mrs. Dallo- 
way must have been quite another 
woman from the woman Mrs. Woolf 
describes; some woman much less Mrs. 
Woolf; one feels, too, that her house was 
different; one feels, most of all, that Mrs. 
Woolf does not feel London as it really is, 
and that many of the book’s characters are 
drawn in arbitrarily. The most successful 
character is the “poor lunatic,” and _ that, 
it cannot be accidental, is the most easy to 
portray. Such a brief condemnation is, 
perhaps, unfair. One can only hope that 
the opportunity to explain oneself more at 
length will arise some day. 

Now, as to Mr. Garnett. It may seem 
curious, but Mr. Garnett is generally rated 
more highly in France than Mr. Joyce. 
The latter has an ardent champion in M. 
Valéry Larbaud and Joyce’s own inspira- 
tion of method is, as he has admitted, taken 
from a French novel published originally 
in 1888 (the title escapes me at the mo- 
ment), but the body of reviewers regarded 
“The Portrait of the Artist,” when it ap- 
peared in Paris in translation a couple of 
years ago, as rather “provincial.” Where- 
s “Lady Into Fox” of Mr. Garnett was 
hailed as a perfect little work of art. It 
is easy to see how Mr. Garnett’s books 
appeal to the French. They have an un- 
mistakable eighteenth century savor. But, 
although in “A Man in the Zoo” Mr. 
Garnett showed a deeply stirring insight 
into the mutually inflicted tortures of love, 
his is a somewhat sterile art, by which I 
mean that it leads nowhere. He must either 
repeat himself ad nauseam, or find an en- 
tirely different method. 

So, upon due reflection, out of M. 
Maurois’s quartet, I would retain only a 
pair, E. M. Forster and Aldous Huxley. 
To many, no doubt, the choice of Huxlev 
as the most promising novelist in England 
today will seem at least puzzling. His out- 
put is, as he would say, prodigious. Short 
stories, travel journalism, and travel itself 
would appear to take up all his time, so 
that his novels have to be written, like the 
serials of that phantom woman novelist of 
“Limbo,” in his sleep. And much in his 
fiction is mere caricature or just “clever.” 
Further, it might be are ied that, highly 
as his technique and logic are considered 
in France, his philosophy is so desperate 
that he can only be termed decadent. But 
recall the conclusion of “Those Barren 
Leaves,” when the hero goes up into the 
mountain to reflect upon life and seek his 
salvation. “John Franklin” (in the New 
Statesman), in unquestionably the best re- 
view of that novel when it appeared, 
hoped that Mr. Huxley would follow his 
hero’s example and go into meditation be- 
fore writing another novel, adding that if 
he did, it might be a notable one. To some 
extent Mr. Huxley has followed that ad- 
vice. He has been to India, and while his 
journalism has been as prolific as ever, we 
are still waiting for his next novel. It 








The 
REPRESSION 
of CRIME 


A famous social scien, 
tist asks and answer 
three questions which 
trouble the public 


conscience .... 





THE REPRESSION OF CRIME 





What are the causes of the 
present crime wave?.. 


How far is the public re- 
sponsible for the criminal? 


How far is the criminal 
responsible for his crime? 





By HARRY ELMER BARNES 





America’s most pressing problem 
is discussed here sanely, in all 
its violent aspects . .. . 


by Harry 





Elmer 





Barnes 





It is true that a surge of crimi- 
nal activity as formidable as it is 


terrifying has been sweeping 
the world . . .... 





THE REPRESSION OF CRIME 





It is true that from day to 
day our newspapers carry 
flaming records of attacks 
upon our social organism. 


What then is to be the end? 





By HARRY ELMER BARNES 





Read this sound, 
civilized and inspir- 
ing book, the work 
of a brilliant hu- 
manitarian; for 
the problem is as 


close to us as murder 
in the next street. 
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Belles Lettres 
4 NORTHERN COUNTRYSIDE. By 
RosALIND RICHARDS. Holt. 1926. $1.50. 
One wonders if there is anything sympto- 
matic about the reprinting of this book. 
js the taste of the public turning from high- 
jy spiced confections to simple food? 
Certainly, nothing simpler nor quieter was 


ever published than this unstressful portrait- 
garrative of a beloved place. To read it 
js to be rested and reassured. Yes, it is 


true) as one knew in one’s heart, that the 
commonplace interests and activities of 
everyday life are the most enduringly good. 
Miss Richards is fortunate in counting the 
Jove of a place among her experiences, and 
the place is supremely fortunate in having 
her for a scribe. Her study of landscape 
and seasons, people, flowers, and animals is 
peautifully done, showing long and careful 
observation and a directness of transcription 
into words which is admirable. Wholly a 
part of her theme is she, thoroughly steeped 
in it, yet sufficiently detached to see it 
with a poet’s eye. Some of the chapters 
“Early Winter,” for instance) are true 
prose-poems, And how quietly poignant 
ae some of the human episodes! The book 
minds one now of Wordsworth, now of 
Thoreau. One echoes the wish of Mr. 
Howells, quoted on the jacket, that “it 
were the beginning of no end of like 
things.’ And perhaps, if the taste of the 
public really is changing, it may be just 
that. 


WILLIAM CADOGAN (His Essay on 
Gout). By JoHN Ruuran, M.D. 
Hoeber. 1925. $1.50. 


Although they still keep on hand at the 
Bath Club in London a supply of old 
foot-props for the goutily affected mem- 
rs we are persuaded that there is very 
little call for them. Dropped completely 
out of fashion is the plaguy distressing 
thing; and yet gout has left a wraith be- 
hind it in the form of a rather full litera- 
ture, of which the present essay is an 
musing example. Cadogan’s essay is an 
octavo plaquette of the year 1771 and can 
te picked up for the sum of eight shillings 
in the original edition—if the buyer is 
timble. One is not likely to balk at a 
pound after reading this reprint. The 
work is crammed with ‘sense and keen 
criticism, written in a most happy style, 
by a man of undoubted parts, bent upon 
rationalizing the medical treatment in 
vogue in his day. It is a little book to be 
placed beside Savonarola’s dialogue on the 
Gout, and the “Laus Podagre” of Willi- 
uld Pirckheimer as they stand (and we 
hope these rarities do there stand) on your 
thelf of bibelots. 


THE MONEY BOX. By Roserr Lynp. 
Appleton. 1926. $2.50. 

“I am not enough of a pessimist,” says 
Robert Lynd, “to believe that a world 
which contains friendship, books, music, 
thurches, seas like peacocks, Sussex, gar- 
dens, willow-wrens, rivers, children, and 
dinner-tables surrounded by wits, is all dust 
and ashes.” He is perhaps not a profound 
lover of life but he is a flirtatious admirer 
of many phases and his new book of twenty- 
even essays shows a flaneur among things 
in general. The humor is shrewd without 
ving surprising; the style easy even where 
tis a trifle thin. His fun is genuine, how- 
tver, and he is not afflicted with self-con- 
‘ious whims. And above all, he has the 
first grace of an essayist; the flow of his 
ideas is so persuasive that one reads on and 
on, passively pleased, amused, stirred to 
kindly derision of folly in human kind, and 
acquiring new affectionate interest in the 
old inescapable trivialities. Children, pets, 
the morning shave, the new suit of clothes, 
the trip abroad (brief adventure for an 
Englishman), superstitions, latchkeys, spare 
bedrooms, shop windows, and little girls’ 
story books—among such things Mr. Lynd 
finds his texts and from them he wanders 
wherever he likes. 

It would be cheering to think that the 
teading of essays is becoming less and less 
a special taste; certainly Mr. Lynd’s per- 
formances ought to encourage its growth 
among those who want their humor drawn 
mild and enjoy having their minds enticed 
into pleasant discoveries. 


THE STANDARD OF AMERICAN 
SPEECH AND OTHER PAPERS. By 





$2.50 


Frep NEWTON Scott. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon. 1926. 

This is a volume that every teacher of 
English will wish to own. It is a pleasant 


XUM 


The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
Many of them will be reviewed later. 


spring where the dust-choked student of 
rhetoric may wet his weary whistle for 
once with the waters of life. Professor 
Scott draws upon his long experience, forti- 
fied by an eminently sane intelligence, and 
that concomitant of sanity, humor, for the 
elucidation of many educational and critical 
problems. His attitude throughout is that 
of liberal and illumined common sense in 
striking contrast to the usual academic 
purism. He agrees with Walt Whitman 
that the standard of correct pronunciation 
is to be found in any individual who pos- 
sesses “perfect flexible vocal organs” and 
“a developed harmonious soul;” the cur- 
rent illiteracy of college students he traces 
to the influence of foreign jargons, the ab- 
sence of careful home training, and, above 
all, the clash between instinctive habits and 
the rules of grammar and rhetoric—where 
he_ strongly implies that the rules might 
well concede more to the habits than they 
are wont to do. Of the two ideals of 
composition, the Aristotelian and Platonic, 
he defends the Platonic insistence on con- 
tent against the orthodox Aristotelian 
formalism. In the paper on “Efficiency 
for Efficiency’s Sake,” written as long ago 
as 1914, occur the prophetic words: 

The passion for testing efficiency will not 
slack until every element and factor of the 
teaching process has been submitted to rigorous 
quantitative measurements. ‘There is a serious 
danger that . . . the investigator in his rage 
for measuring everything in sight, may over- 
look, and induce the teacher to overlook, the 
true end and nature of education. 


This passage expresses the spirit of all the 
educational papers, in which Professor 
Scott stands as a defender of humanism 
against the encroaching mechanisms of the 
day. 

Equally happy are the critical and tech- 
nical discussions of “The Genesis of 
Language” discovered in phenomena of 
respiration, “The Most Fundamental Dif- 
ferencia of Poetry and Prose” which are 
reduced to the pregnant formula—Poetry 


is communication for expression’s sake, 
prose is expression for communication’s 
sake,’—and “The Scansion of Prose 


Rhythm” where, developing the conclusions 
of the preceding paper, prose rhythm is 
found to reside in cadences of pitch. “A 
Note on Walt Whitman’s Prosody” an- 
nihilates, it is to be hoped for all time, the 
popular notion that Walt Whitman was a 
careless and unconscious writer by which 
even so good a critic as George Santayana 
has been deceived; in fact, Professor Scott 
dares to say—oh, shades of Richardson and 
Barrett Wendell!—“of all American poets 
Whitman is the only one whose sense of 
artistry is at all comparable with that of 
the greatest British poets.” 


Biography 


THE SUNLIT HOURS. A Record of 
Sport and Life. By Sir THEODORE 
ANDREA Cook. Doran. 1926. $6. 


The autobiography of a vivid, healthy 
personality is as bracing as sea air. Sir 
Theodore Cook, editor of the English 
sporting magazine, The Field, is such a 
tonic in these simple, unassuming notes 
from a _ busy newspaper life. Finely 
equipped in many branches of intellectual 
and physical activity he owes nothing to 
outside influence. True, he went to an 
English Public School and to Oxford Uni- 
versity, but both were won by scholarships 
without which he would have begun life 
at a clerk’s desk. Holiday intervals at Ox- 
ford were occupied with teaching, and it 
was as tutor to Ralph Pulitzer that he be- 
came the friend of the father, Joseph 
Pulitzer. They met first when the great 
newspaper-owner was nearly blind, but this 
does not prevent Cook from giving a pic- 
ture of him in a Paris hotel one evening 
playing chess with his son’s new tutor, 
dictating an editorial to a reporter, argu- 
ing with two men on a different subject, 
and listening to a secretary reading an 
article; all running concurrently as the 
legal phrase goes. 

“His brain was bottled lightning and he 
lived in a tornado,” says Cook. But a 
certain detachment of manner enabled the 
young Englishman to remain Joseph Pulit- 
zer’s friend when many other men _ had 
come and gone. It was Cook who went 
with a blank check in his pocket to see 
Rudyard Kipling, seeking an article on why 
America could never conquer England, and 
returned with the famous answer that on 
such a subject no Englishman had any in- 
formation for sale. 

Sir Theodore’s love and knowledge of 

(Continued on next page) 
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A Cabinet of Characters. Survey of International Affairs, 
Chosen and Edited by Gwen- 1924. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
dolen Murphy. This covers the problem of Secu- 
A novel anthology, in the form of rity and Disarmament: The ques- 
the seventeenth century “Char- tion of emigration and Z 
acter,” including examples from tion; the relations of the Third 
Theophrastus to Mr. Galsworthy. International and the Union of 
Price $4.25. Soviet Socialist Republics with 

one another and with the rest of 

Drawing: Its History and Uses. the world; and the relations be- 
By W.A.S. Benson. tween the Allies and Germany. 
The author has given in this book, Price $8.50. 
the history and uses of drawing as Prose and Poetry. By Jane 
well as the theory upon which he Taylor 
based his own work. Price $2.25. N cacti boris Shin aihisnare et 

r i Jane Taylor, a popular favorite 

An Introduction to the Study at oot exaudiathess diy, Piece 

of the American Constitution. $1.25 


By Charles E. Martin. 
A study of the 
development of the American Con- 


The Porch of Paradise. By 


formation and Anna de Bary. 


; — -rsi f one of Mrs. 
stitution for the student and gen- A ah ed biased — te ae od Irs 
eral reader. Price $3.50. de Barys most am ious and suc 
cessful poems. Price $5c. 

ons : 1 

The Relation of Nature to Man The Plague Pamphlets of 
= Aboriginal America. By Thomas Dekker. Edited by 
Clark Wissler. E. P. Wilson. 
A study of American Indian traits “Apart from their literary merit 
as shown in their geographical these prose-works are valuable for 


distribution. The author is well the picture they present of life in 


known as or authority Bay § the Shakespeare's London.” Price 
American Indian, Price $3.50. $3.00 

Money. By R. A. Lehfeldt. Shakespeare: A Survey. By E. 
It gives enough information, in an K. Chambers. 
informal way, for the non-tech- These essays are introductions to 


nical reader to understand the 
broad characters of the subject. for the 
Price $1.00. $2.50. 


the plays of Shakespeare, written 
Price 


general reader. 
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These Books Give Dis- 
tinction to the Spring 
Publishing Season of 
1926. 





The Newgate Calendar 

Introduction by HENRY SAVAGE 
Comprises interesting memoirs of the most notorious 
criminals, with speeches, confessions and last exclama- 


tions of sufferers. With all the original illustrations and 
others—thirty-five in all. $3.50 
New Poems and Old 
By MURIEL STUART 
Muriel Stuart is the greatest English woman poet living 
today. Thomas Hardy, to whom this book is dedicated, 
says that her poetry is “superlatively good.” This volume, 
printed in America, contains the best of Miss Stuart’s 
published work, with many poems now printed for the 
first time. It is worth having in a first edition. $2.00 


Essays of 1925 
Edited by ODELL SHEPARD 
Twenty-four essays of intrinsic interest and enduring 
worth chosen from the leading American magazines. $2.50 
The American’s London 
By THOMAS HUNT MARTIN 
Packed with facts and anecdotes especially relating to the 
United States not usually alluded to in the standard guide 
books. $1.25 
Toilette of the Hebrew Lady . 
By THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
A little known but remarkable piece of writing by the 
author of “The Confessions of an English Opium Eater.” 
3eautifully printed ahd bound in colored paper wrappers, 
size 7x8. 0 cents 
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CHIMES 


a new novel by 


Robert Herrick 


Author of “Together” 


— 
Chimes 


“Not only interesting, it is also 
important... Hereis writing of 
a sort that gives stability to 
American literature.” 

— New York Times 


Chimes 


“He is truthful, brilliant and of 
superb courage. This novel . . is 
his best piece of work. It is an 
astounding arraignment of 
America.’’—Boston Transcript 


Chimes 


“A grim, sardonic picture of 
America seeking to play a Schu- 
bert serenade of education on a 
fife and drum corps of colleges.”’ 
— New York Wor 


Chimes 


“The finest novel on modern uni- 
versity life we have read...a 
quiet book, a thoughtful book, 
quick with the color of a gener- 
ous variety of personality. ... 
‘Chimes’ enjoys the importance 
of a social document .. . invalu- 
able and unfailingly interest- 
ing.’’"— New York Evening Post 


cAt all bookstores — $2.00 


The Macmillan Co. 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Albert J. Beveridge says: 


“Mr. Sullivan has created some- 
thing new in literature... I 
cannot say too much of this 
worthwhile volume.”’ 


Our Times: 
The Turn of the 


Century 


By Mark Sullivan 





$5.00 at all bookstores Scribners 
















The New Books 
Biography 


(Continued from preceding page) 
sport was an introduction to most famous 
men of his day. He writes of rowing, 
skating, yachting, and horse-racing with the 
opinion of the expert. But beyond this pic- 
ture of a happy well-spent life is the im- 
pression that here is that best type of Eng- 
lishman who is the friend of many diverse 
and interesting people, yet never loses his 
modesty, and a feeling that, engaging 
though all these interests are, life has some- 
thing deeper which must be served, so that 
when the last moment comes out of the 
boundless deep he may return again home. 
Let us call it character, 


Fiction 
ELIZABETH’S TOWER. By MarGaretT 
WEYMOUTH JacCksON. — Bobbs-Merrill. 


1926. $2. 

We began to read this novel with dis- 
trust and reluctance—publishers’ blurbs fre- 
quently thus affect us—but the further we 
read into the story, the better we liked it, 
and firmer grew our conviction that we 
were not to be disappointed by seeing it 
eventually swamped in the bogs of sweet- 
hope, love, charity, and sunshine. 
Elizabeth is a lonely child of eleven when 
we first enter her narrow, rustic world of 
North Dakota during a winter of the early 
nineties. She has recently come to live on 
the farm of her elderly aunt and uncle, 
after two years passe? in an orphanage. 
Her transitional growth and experience in 
the succeeding seven years contain nothing 
remarkable save that they reveal the in- 
creasing, significant, unconscious influence 
which Elizabeth exerts upon the inner lives 
of various people who respond to the gentle 
power of her lovely and guileless soul. 
Now innocence, virtue, and utter childish- 
ness may be driven here to the limit of 
their potency, but we, for one, will find 
no fault if for no other reason than that 
we are grown aweary of the stale and 
hollow sophistication prevalent in the mass 
of current fiction. 


AT TOP OF TOBIN. By STANLEY OLM- 


ness, 


= 


Carolina mountains, as it was about the 
year 1880, is impaled whole upon Mr. 
Olmsted’s pen and to those who have lived 
in such a community no details in this 500- 
page novel will perhaps seem superfluous. 
He writes, moreover, with mellow charm 
and a sympathetic imagination. His chil- 
dren especially, though probably cast too 
prominently for the taste of most adults, are 
alluringly alive. 

But the book is too long and too plot- 
less. Art must not be quite as real as life 
and every memory of Tobin’s past is hardly 
worth the capturing for itself alone. Long 
before the end is reached, one comes to 
resent the cumulative wealth of insignificant 
incident as one resents the irrelevant ex- 
periences of seasoned travelers who intrude 
upon one’s first impressions with unworthy 
anecdotes of previous visits. 


A little corner of vanishing America is 


here, however, and for that one must be 
grateful. 


One Litrre Man. By Christopher Ward. 
Harper. $2.50. 

Tue Hovusemaiw. By Naomi Royde-Smith. 
Knopf. $2.50. rs 
Tue Sitver STAttion. By James Branch Ca- 

bell. McBride. $2.50. 


BarnaBy Ripce. By Charles Dickens. Orx- 
ford. .80. 


Gypsy Down THE LANE. 
son. Small, Maynard. 


Tue Swincinc Goppess. 


By Thomas William- 
$2.50. 
By Marjorie Carleton. 


Small, Maynard. $2. 
Tue VALLEY oF THE Stars. By Charles Alden 
Seltzer. Century. $2. 


By Susan Ertz. Appleton. $2. 
Curistmas. By Mary Ellen Chase. 
$1.50. 


AFTER Noon. 


Mary 
Little, Brown. 


Juvenile 
So.pier Boy. By Feélicité Lefévre. 
Tony Sarg. Greenberg. $1.25. 
Frepoiines. By L. A. Charskaya. 
Tue Animac_ EriqueTTe Book. 
Cowles Le Cron. Stokes. $1.50. 

Tue Wuiprer-Snapper. By Charles E. Parker. 
Stokes. $1.50. 
Gray Moon TALEs. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 


Pictures by 


Holt. $1.75. 
By Helen 


By Minnie Belle Mitchell. 


STED. Dial Press. 1926. $2.50. Copscecorners. By Zillah K. MacDonald. 
Tobin, a small town in the North Appleton. $1.75. 
ROK EVAR I 
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FRANZ 
LISZT 


(L’Homme d’Amour) 
By GUY DE POURTALES 


TRANSLATED BY ELEANOR AND VAN WYCK BROOKS 


The story of Liszt the Man—not merely the Don Juan 
. who filled all Europe with the noise of his passions but 
rather one whose heights of enthusiasm, whose love of life 
and whose intellectual generosity found their expression in 
every contact with the world. Artist, lover, mystic—a 
riddle and a genius, his life was one of outward glamour 
and inward pain, Once again has a French writer given us 
a new-fashioned biography, which promises to repeat in 
America the amazing success it has already made in or A 
2.50 
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THE AMERICAN 


BALLET 
By TED SHAWN 
With Introduction by 


HAVELOCK ELLIS ° 


The’ first book on the dance that has been 
written by a dancer for the general reader. 
A rich and sumptuous volume illustrated with 
many unusual photographs and sketches. $7.50 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY .- 





Publishers - ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK es 
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Miscellaneous 
By J. B. Green, 


Law For THE Home Owner. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


Putnam’s CompLeTe Book oF Quorarions, 
Proverss AND HouseHotp Worps. By y, 
Gurney Benham. Putnam. $6.50. 


SalLinG Suips aT A Griance. By Edward w, 
Hobbs. Putnam. $2.50. 

You: A Personat Messace. By Edward wp, 
Bok. The Medici Society of America. 

Tue Perrecr CALENDAR FOR Every YEAR op 
THE CHRISTIAN’ ERA. By Henry Fitch, 

BeautiFruc Brack Hiris. By O. W. Coursey, 
Mitchell: South Dakota Educator Co. 

Tue New Common SENSE IN THE Housenorp, 
By Marion Harland. Revised by Christin 
Terhune Herrick. Stokes. Cloth $2.99, 
Kitchen Edition, $2.50. 

Garven-Makinc. By Elsa Rehmann. Hough. 
ton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Tue Loc or THE Sun. A Chronicle of Naturey 
Year. By William Beebe. Holt. $5. 

Mipas or THE UNITED STATES AND THE Future, 
By C. H. Bretherton. Dutton. $1. 

PEGAsuS OR PROBLEMS OF TRANSPORTATION. By 


Colonel J. F. C. Fuller. Dutton. $1. 

Lire Insurance As A Lire Work. By Hugh 
D. Hart. Crofts. $2. 

INDIAN SIGN Lanouace. By William Tom 
kins. San Diego, California. 

Tue Wuaters or AKuTAN. By Knut B, 
Birkeland. Yale Press. $3. 

Tue Tiwe. By H. A. Marmer. Appleton, 
$2.50. 

Tue Desk Rererence Boox. By William 
Dana Orcutt. Stokes. $1.50. 


In THE Garven. By Frances Hodgson Bu. 
nett. Boston: The Medici Society of America, 

Att Rounp Rosin Hoop’s Barn. By Walter 
A. Dyer. Doubleday, Page. $5 net. 

Tue Linxs. By Robert Hunter. Scribners. $4, 

AN 
Richardson Evans. 


AccouNT oF THE Scapa Society. By 
London: Constable. 

BooxrLaTeE LITERATURE, 
Spokane Public 


A BiBLioGRAPHY OF 
Edited by George W. Fuller. 
Library. 

Your Harr anp Your Heattu. By Oscar L, 
Levin. Greenberg. $1.50. 

Goop MANNERS FoR CHILDREN. By Elsie Cleve. 
land Mead and Theodora Mead Abel. Dodd, 
Mead. $1.25. 

Tue Romance oF THE Lame America. By 
Heinrich Charles. Published by the author, 
116 Nassau Street. 


TorteTTe oF THE HEBREW Lapy. By Thomas 


De Quincey. Hartford: Mitchell. 
Poetry 
Lichtep Tapers. By Evelyn M. Watson 


London: Erskine MacDonald, Ltd. 

By Marie Corelli.. Doran. 

Poems. By Kostes Palamas. 
Theodore Ph. Stephanides 
Katsimbalis. 


Monica, OR THE CHRONICLE OF Marcus. By 
Valentine Cole. Marshall Jones. 


$2. 
Translated by 
and George S. 


Poems. 


Samuel 

$1.50. 
WIpE 

Macmillan. 


Pastures. By Marie Emilie Gilchrist. 
$1.25. 

Orv. By Muriel Stuart 
Edwin Valentine Mitchell. 


New Poems 
Hartford, 
$2. 

Graven Imaces. By 
ton Mifflin. $1.50. 

Tue CuiL_p on His KNEES. 
Thayer. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Liviru. By Sterling. 
$1.50. 

A Boat or GLass. 
rance. 


AND 
Conn.: 


Caresse Crosby. Hough- 
By Mary Dixon 
George Macmillan 
By Frances Fletcher. Dor- 


Translated 
Dutton. $3. 


The Complete Poems. 
Wright. 


CATULLUs. 
and Edited by F. A. 


Religion 


THE MIND OF JESUS. By Louts How- 
LAND. Bobbs-Merrill. 1926. $2.50. 
Here is another appreciation of Jesus by 

a newspaper man. The author is described 
as the editor of the Indianapolis News, but 
he writes a sermonic style. In a series of 
twenty-six short chapters the outlook and 
qualities of Jesus’s mind are described, such 
as its keenness, delicacy, poise, and flexi- 
bility, its poetry and logic, its inclusive, con- 
tradictory and prophetic character, The 
author keeps well to his subject, tries no 
psychological or theological magnum opus, 
uses the gospels suggestively and reverently, 
and gives each chapter one simple and 
worthwhile idea. 


Tue Sprincriecp Cuurcn Survey. By H. Paul 


Douglass. Doran. $4. 

Tue Unxnown Bisre. By Conrad Henry 
Moehlman. Doran. $2. 

An OvuTiINe oF CurisTIANITy. In five vol- 


umes. Dodd, Mead. 

Tue Oxrorp Biste For Masons. Blue French 
Morocco Leather. Oxford. $4.25. 

Tue Evorution or Currstianity. By Dr 
Lyman Abbott. Doubleday, Page. $2.50 net. 

My Farrn in Immortauity. By William E. 
Barton. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Wuere Do You Live. By Charles Reynolds 
Brown. Yale University Press. $1.50. 
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nerves—he kept rub- little short of a one-book library. In his Se bookshop and that periodical 
Henry bing his face with his “Study of the Modern Drama” (Appleton), you will have improved on the 
hand, at the table, at Mr. Clark proved that he could prepare, OU ARE A WRITER. pon’t you ever slogan of the Boy Scouts for 
e vol- h i for the use of study-clubs or home-students Ta ry ty oF eS yp you will have done two kind 
the theatre, even in bc in J 3 S . am a literary adviser. For years I read deeds that d 
— bed a work whose scholarship was not lessened for enamine for Doran, and then I be- win ~ 
eer . ts nie aga ae 2 came cons specialist to and 
‘aa ‘ ' ‘ 7 gn gga = — ae cnn it Stokes, Lippincott, and. ethers,” for a a ELLIS W. MEY 
derstanding. e present 0 ting, helping EYERS 
y Dr. the Sa oun Men ae -s . - ~ authors te make their werk saleabiec. : : 
on mth ~ Ae = with its brief introductory sur- wena for my ciren ules, I am clesoly in touch Executive Secretary, 
4 revs of the countrie esente a * - " 
Bag y ott Fitzge ‘6a e ) es represented (naturally eles and verses, and I have stories, arti American Booksellers’ 
these are scarce more than glimpses) is as a special department fer A jati 
ynolds $2.00 at all bookstores Scribners well adapted in its way for its purpose. - — — plotures, i” ee 
Ceeeteeeeeeene — pick ime il Kom, Eiym wtb i merta' sem NIM, 
lical literature, India, Persia, and Arabia New York City ail 
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must do more than merely tell it. As has ¥ 
been pointed out before, the thought be- I 
longs to the man who utters it best, and the 
only excuse for plagiarism is a possible im- 
provement. ‘This means much, American 
writers, with some charming exceptions like 
Mr. Cabell, are becoming too chary of 
benefiting by the gorgeous beauties of the 
English language which they are too lazy 
to cultivate, and are wrong-headedly de- 
pending upon sheer brute force to carry 
them over. Ah, but they are very stupid 
fellows at best. A man may possess the 
strength of a Hercules; he may bring down 
temples like Samson, and crush out life un- 
der his paws like the King of Beasts; and 
all that is well so far as it goes. But what 
if his brain be deficient, and he knows not 
what he does? —of what avail is all this, 


Points of View 


True Style But thus they learn, these men of 


genius; and style comes inevitably when 

he Editor of The Saturday Review: they have labored and toiled long enough. 
SIR: Mr. Dreiser, powerful as he is, has not, in 
After reading Mr. Ficke’s letter in your my opinion, reached this point as yet; nor 

r of April 17th, I find myself con- do I much suspect he ever will, when I 
trained to take serious exception to this take into account his irritating indifference 
correspondent’s point of view. ‘The issue and his endless pages of useful but in- 
s on is assuredly one of the highest coherent material which a better artist in 
style would have boiled down from mere 
colored water to a delicious, thick syrup. 
Mr. Dreiser, like the elephant your cor- 

less statements. respondent compares him to, is gloriously 
Yo begin with, he has come, by some full of strength when he gets into the deep, 
rather remarkable way of thinking, to as- resisting forests of his tale, but before he 


EW HARV\ 
| N the spriz 


lications O 





ere are -SCV' 
he outstan« 
four octa\ 


ne argu 7 
race Norto! 


importance, but he has been led by an over- 
zealous admiration of Mr. Dreiser’s talents 
to risk some very ridiculous and very base- 


bn authorit' 


AT TOP OF f= 
TOBIN bch essay a 
derable len; 

b he informa 


y laure of 


iate true literary style with what he is arrives there he must cross much uncertain : : i ; aoe 
ed to call “the witty or the piquant ground where his own weight is treacher- then? He will plunder without heed, ruin STANLEY OLMSTED ee ; 
sentence.” It is beyond me, I confess, to ously likely to sink him; so he must stand without knowledge, and destroy what is : raphic: : 
: 7 most valuable to him. . . . So it is with Woodcut jacket by J. J. Lankes #anslation, - 


procrastinate, in many long 
dr ed by sleep, could imagine that the *( ralk and dow h 
rugeec y sleep, coulc agine a e words, walk up and down the spot a hun- 
two have more than a very casual ac- dred times, and end by going round the 
quaintance, and much more, that they could other way. In reviewiag “An American 


see how any body, whose faculties are not aside and 


; fr. Rogers” 


work that 
he best En 


the writer who is inadequately equipped; 
and before he goes further, let him take 
care, lest he should find himself the ulti- 
mate bull’s-eye of his own marksmanship. 


*“Arouses interest and awakes 
imagination very like a dis- 
tinguished face seen in the fi Mito». 


monplace crowd.” — N.Y, fed in a 
Times. $2.50 me since th 








possibly reside for long under the same Tragedy,” one of Mr. Mencken’s bombs ; . 
“ . 5 - pS " ? . 7 2OTON a “ re 
roof. Perhaps some extraordinary persons lit upon the fact that the greater substance Joun Hype PREsTON. midst of a vulgar and com- a er 
| } l i ° ° ® = , > 
reconcile themselves to this theory, but of the novel is contained in one of Mr. ee eamabaia 
ev I fear, it would come from Hardy’s short stories; and I cannot see how In the Tradition 
iN ipprehension of the ground where- any discerning critic can read the book 1 
t ead. For, needless say, sty nals seems deck an. ae eee ; 3 : ply a ger 
2 ) “09 For, needless to say, style through, impressive as it 18, without itching To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 4 n liter 
worthy of the name is no evanescent for a blue pencil at the turn of every page. Sir: — 
‘in ; he mere ilettante in pre am aftrai a - . ; ul ps * i . pon a cop 
ling of the mere dil an : in pretty I am afraid no one can cut a book down In his review of Maurice Baring’s “Col- liye 
ds, no SI experiment of the mentally it the author. ; sins vee “ie : : xjstence, 
— = ril at x the mentally but the author, and the author here, lacking lected Poems” in this week’s Saturday Re- : a bs 
ploy as Mr. cke seems sorrily pit nani : since is : 2 ee jenar ‘ 
goal ; Tt ts acumen in regard to style, has view, Mr. Louis Untermeyer has made a in the 
_ jaione, 





to suspect, but rather the result of a his finest chance. But enough of 


DRAGON 


Cy Se ee ee Epes cia. : bad break. After quoting some “Shakes- tadar © 

re artist’s determination to say what that. The novel is a valuable one and an serian patois” from Mr. Baring’s “The gen 

eans to say in the most direct and har- nteresting one; but, the reading done, there eteck Prince.” Me. Untermever Sl dis to by J. J. FARJEON sting-place 

ous manner pi ibt >» which is neces- is the pang at the heart that, with more cae : ; i i i ong =p 

t tiful ner : > | . es wr * . os sce for Px 

ey seca t fgensrier ae eccaeeaet h : Poo a Seen ee eee ae ' “And this, echoing ~ nag angel were ney nneeiene, 7“ ay of 
Seger tion, is Mr. Baring in his bucolic vein; petually astonishing mystery 


onducive to 
birror or 


sseSSeS fo! 


may object that this So far any man with a grain of philos- 
the way for so relentless a realist as ophy to deprecate technique seems to point 
Dreiser; but it was t to a serious defect in his conception of the 
it realist Flaubert, and when Mr. Dreiser nature of writing; for writing, if I un- 
he valley from which he may derstand at all, is technique. As has 

the French master crowned upon been ecstatically discovered many times, the 
untain-top, I shall all the more heart- bare plot of “Hamlet” is, to the verge of 
awe, that of a penny-dreadful; indeed, in 


eer oe See The snows have fled, the hail, the lashing 


rain, 
Before the Spring, 
The grass is starred with buttercups again, 
The blackbirds sing. 
It is significant that the poem from which 
this quatrain is taken (‘Diffugere Nives, 
ans aie ae ee 
ts outward form, the mind of a Nick wr ‘i oe Se 


story, by Joe Jefferson’s 
grandson, author of The 
Master Criminal and Unin- 


$2.00 


the way of the 
poceeecrcae ri 


oacnes t 


vited Guests. 


1 


The CRIME at 


words, words,” bemoaned the 


I its 
rr tricker ne. wi Se eaten. 2 ; . : . : «= % TIOSUK 
row-stl cken Dane, with his artistic in- Carter might have plunged into it with What docs Mr. Untermever mean by “a . NEW 
tuition that there were too many of them— felicity; bu Pe Fr ri is- ' ‘al 1 j VANDERLYNDEN S 
words cheap and hollowly clever Zut ee fod: but on ed a with cong = more recent tradition” and by Mr. Baring’s 
: » Cheap an 1OlLOW iY sever, au concerting quality called genius, got inside CGicsnnt in aahtinw? » tradition is that of 
much of’ the traffic of this life is carried the plot and made the bloody thing im- ae ' ; by R. H. MOTTRAM 
5 “4 a poet who was born in the year 65 B. C.— - thei 


by words, and one has to wake up to mortal > lis , : : . . rere. soso 
’ t | nortal. Who but a great stylist could have Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Judging by the 


Follows The Spanish Farm 


a considerable knowledge of them before 
xistence in its full intensity can be realized. 
Many writers, indeed, have, through mis- 
lirected devotion, set for themselves a career 
f scriveners’? servitude to words. Steven- 

(as near a perfect artist, Sir, as ever 
rraced our gloomy globe) was a long time 
learning the tough lesson that can only 
be learnt in the classroom of experience 








handled that last scene without making the 
groundlings guffaw up their sleeves? TI 
personally can recall a generous number of 
tales, and as tales splendid, that I would 
not read on a large consideration. But, 
upon the other hand, here there comes 
Anatole France with a stylistic masterpiece 
like “Le Lys Rouge” (a plot slight enough, 
to be sure), and I challenge any lover of 


four lines quoted by Mr. Untermeyer (I 


paraphrase ‘of the seventh ode of the 

fourth book of Horace which begins: 

Diffucere nives redeunt iam gramina campis 
Arboribusque comae; 

Mutat terra vices et decrescentia ripas 
‘Flumina praetereunt. 


ten. The finest treatment of 
a war-time theme yet achieved 
in English fiction.”—Atlantic 
Monthly. 
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bvers to vis 
here their 1 
f Old, Rar 





libraries anc 


haed. DA 


and advancing age; and even Shakespeare great literature to lay it down for good 
himself must have set up as the ape more without a second or even a twentieth per- 
1an once ere he became the supreme danc- usal. And Macaulay’s famous schoolboy 
ing master. Any close student of the works could see the reason thereof, without half 
f Conrad must have had it brought to an effort. No one, save the mineralogist, 
his mind time and again that this inimitable can prefer the uncut gem to the jeweler’s 
fellow had a curious over-fondness (more finished product. 

It is well to have a good story to tell, 


evident in his earlier pieces) for the pic- 
turesque adjective. but to be numbered among the giants you 


FREEMAN Day. 


MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


by WARNER FITE 


Professor in Princeton 


New York. 





Housman 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

May I call your attention to a slight in- 
accuracy in Mr. J. De Lancey Ferguson’s 
article, “The Belligerent Don,” in your 
review (March 27)? He writes: ‘“Ad- 
mirers of Housman’s poetry who have 
taken the trouble to look up its author in 
“Who’s Who” have there learned that the 
poet, after ten years in the Civil Service, 
became Professor of Latin in University 
College, London, in 1892, where he re- 
mained until his return in 1g11 to his 
alma mater, Cambridge, as Professor of 
Latin and Fellow of Trinity.” 

Alfred Edward Housman is an Oxford 
M.A., St. John’s College, of which he is 
now an Hon. Fellow. 

Mr. Ferguson may have been led into 
this error from the fact that Housman is 
actually Professor of Latin at Cambridge, 
or because he has frequently flayed Oxford 
scholars, or, possibly, because by adoption 
and temper he is a Cambridge man! 

JosEPH P, CHRISTOPHER. 

Catholic University, 

Washington, D. C. 








“A rare achievement.”’—Sat- 
urday Review. ALL BOOK 
Bick number 
ogues free. 
tk. 
SCOTT 
merican E; 
ms for $1 


Dean Aven 
a 


“An exceptional work that 
enshrines the living experi- 
ence of a gifted wayfarer on 
this planet.”—Jnt. Journal of 
$3.50 


Aldous Huxley 





HE fame of this brilliant English writer, con- 

Stantly widening his fine audience in America, 
has prepared an eager reception for his latest book of 
fiction, just published: 


TWO or: THREE 
GRACES 


“N° other writer of our time has built up a serious reputa- 
tion so rapidly and so surely; Mr. Huxley’s public 


Ethics. 


MARTIN 
t low pric 
ourth Ave! 
SYMONL 
iographical 
ice, $2.00. 


The POEMS of 
ROBERT 
CAMERON 
ROGERS 


The definitive edition of the 
author of “The Rosary.” An 





| 
H 
have not been able to get the complete and Sixty-four Ninety-four. 
poem), the poem is a free rendering or oe. trilogy—beautifully writ- 
The vein of the original is not bucolic but 
rather philosophical and fatalistic. 
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capitulated almost at the first stroke of his pen; they are as 5 , : ICIEN. 
‘ : ’ ; unusually beautiful volume ANCIEN 
delighted with what he says as if a part of themselves were J ohn Rama e : Ce Frsting cat 
untae te* The Neti containing some of the au- Setury. on 
- —fhe Nation To the Editor of The Saturday Review: thentic gold of the treasury pokseller 
; Sir: na , —— 

, : 5 : of Americ: re 
Previous books by Aldous Huxley: The undersigned would very much ap- ee ee $2.50 ee 
e P . a 


preciate any information regarding John 
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6% . re svonesuc 
Ramage, the miniature painter, who worked 


ther choice 
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ANTIC HAY MORTAL COILS in Boston about 1775, was in Halifax in Ficed, J, 

LIMBO CROME YELLOW 1776 and in New York in 1777-1789. ~s at St., P, 

LEDA (Verse) Photos or memoranda of miniatures by  AMERIC 

him and any information regarding his ‘ ihe — 

' . $2.50 At All Booksellers activities in this country or Canada, whither Lincoln MacVeagh hate, ye 
he fled in 1794 to escape domestic difficul- ew York, 

George H. Doran Company New York ties. He was an Irishman and studied in The Dial Press -—— 

the Dublin Society Schools in 1763. RARE 

FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN. 152 West 13th St., New York pk, deal 

tet te | DORAN BOOKS) 23.5 fess. 
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pW HARVARD PUBLICATIONS 

N the spring announcements of new pub- 
| lications of the Harvard University Press 
ere are-several of interest to the collector. 
he outstanding item is George B. Ives’s 
For years the late 
race Norton has been the leading Ameri- 
bn authority on the text of Montaigne. 
, the present edition, she has contributed to 
pch ess say a prefatory note, often of con- 
qerable length, in which she gives exactly 
he information required to complete the 


four octavo volumes. 





jasure of the ordinary reader. Bruce 
ogers has given this classic a proper typo- 
raphical setting. Mr. Ives’s masterly 


anslation, Miss Norton’s introductions, and 





By Freperick M. Hopkins 


of interest quite apart from its appeal as 
poetry. 

“The Passports Printed by Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin at His Passy Press,” with notes by 
Randolph G. Adams and Luther S. Living- 
ston, contains some addenda to the volume 

1 “Franklin and His Press at Passy,” pre- 
pared by Luther S. Livingston and issued 
by the Grolier Club in 1914. The present 
volume has been printed by Bruce Rogers 
for the William L. Clements Library of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, in an edition limited 
to 505 copies. 

“The Catalogue of the Greek Manu- 
scripts in the Library of the Laura on Mt. 
Athos,” by Spyridon, of the Laura, monk 
Sophronios Eustratiades, 





Bibliotheque Nationale. Each map is ac- 
companied by a brief essay setting forth its 


historical significance. 


THE GREENOUGH SALE 
MERICAN historical letters, documents, 


and manuscripts, constituting Part I 
of the collection of the late Charles P. 


Greenough, of Brookline, Mass., were sold 


at the Anderson Galleries on May 3 and 
4, 722 lots bringing $10,926.70. Mr. 


Greenough had the good fortune to gather 
much early New England material and some 
good prices were realized. 

A few of the more unusual lots and the 
prices which they brought were the follow- 
ing: 

Audubon (John J.). A. L. S., 1 p., 4to, 
New York, March 8, 1843, to Daniel Web- 
ster, $45 


. 


Noddles Island, now East Boston, and Ap- 
parently the First Indian deed in Boston to 


be confirmed by Stoughton and Dudley, 1 


p., oblong folio, on vellum, May 1, 1694. 
$255 

Webster (Daniel). A. L. S., 12 pp., 4to, 
Niagara Falls, July 15, 1825, descriptive 


of his first visit to Niagara Falls. $85 
s 
A check list of the writings of Richard 
Le Gallienne by Robert J. C. Lingel will 
soon be issued as a box ina ted edi- 
tion of 300 copies. Templ tt has writ- 


ten an introduction. 


ANY BOOK ON APPROVAL = 


send o 
or mentioned in 


shed price. If 


n ay} y e 
he on reveint of 
return it 













































IMESSRS. DAUBER & PINE invite all Book- 
bvers to visit their most interesting Bookshop, 
here their large, choice and richly varied stock 
{ Old, Rare and New Books in all fields of 





iterature may be leisurely inspected in com- 
otable surroundings. Open Evenings. Out- 
{Print Books supplied. Catalogues free. 
litaries and small collections of Books pur- 
sed. DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, 
nt, 64-66 Fifth Avenue. Phone Chelsea 5670. 





LET US SEND YOU our new catalogue of 
Bok Bargains, First Editions, Unusual Importa- 
ions, and Americana. You’ll appreciate our low 
ries. Chelsea Book Shop, 365 West 15th 
treet, New York City. 


LST ‘OF BOOK BARG: SAINS i issued senate. 
eat free NMEDWICK’S BOOK STORE, 346- 
N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 








SEIFFERS, NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS. 
ALL BOOKS; LOWEST PRICES. New, used. 
Bick numbers of this magazine. Bargain Cata- 
oes free. 832 Westchester Avenue, New 


ie 


SCOTT NEARING’S BEST BOOKS, the 
merican Empire and the Next Step, two vol- 
mes for $1.10 postpaid. Robert L. Leslie, 325 
Deean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

> 





MARTIN'S BOOK SHOP offers good books 
‘tow prices. Let us fill your wants. 97- 
wurth Avenue. _ Stuyvesant 1605. 








SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON, a 
ographical study by Van Wyck Brooks. List 
nee, $2.00. Our price, $1.00 post paid. Mer- 


uty Book Mart, 1472 Broadway, New York 











RARE EDITIONS 


RARE AND CHOICE BOOKS. including 
Tce Rogers, Colored Plate Books, Ornithol- 
, First Editions are listed in our catalogue 
% 162, Sent free on request. Goodspeed’s 
Book pk Shop, g-a Ashburton Place, Boston. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. _ In- 
Fisting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 





HMatury, mailed free on apriication. Howes 
pokseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. First editions 
- H. Lawrence, Machen, etc.), Publications 
f Nonesuch Press, Bruce Rogers items, and 
ther choice and interesting books. Moderately 
iced. J, Henry Guntzer, Jr., §1 North Re- 
Fat St., Port Chester, N. Y. 


<a 

AMERICANA. Send for catalog No. 2 of 
oks about the history of New York City and 
Rte, Arthur B. Carlson, 503 Fifth Avenue, 
ew York, 

————— 











RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., New 
tk, dealers in old historical books, Chris- 
Q Science literature, old laws, autographed 
ters. Catalogues furnished. 








AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roose- 
velt, Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Jack- 
son, Zachary Taylor, John Adams, Washington, 


Franklin, John Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Mark Twain, John Howard Payne, 
Lafcadio Hearn and other distinguished Ameri- 


of famous 
Miscellaneous col- 
Goodsveed’s Book Shop, 


cans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
authors particularly desired. 
purchased. 
Mass. 


lections 


nat 
Boston, 





SPECIALISTS 


If you want books about Italy we can assist 
you. The ITALIAN LITERARY GUIDE 
SERVICE, DARIEN, CONNECTICUT. 


THE NORTH NODE, 
114 East 57th St. 





an Occult Book Shop, 
Books on Occultism, Mysti- 


cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The ‘Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 


The Rosicrucians Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilization, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and+out- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 








AMERICANA. Catalogue No. 161,—1,441 
titles—The West; Indians; Communism; Lin- 
coln; California; Revolution; Pirates; Navy; 
Whaling; Ships; Maritime Adventures and 
many other interesting subjects. Mailed on re- 
quest. Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AUTHORS? PUBLICAT ION SERVICE, Edi- 
torial, Manufacturing, Distributine, etc. Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Special Works, Geneaologies, 
Theses, etc. The Bramwell Company, 406 West 
31st Street, New York, M.. ¥ 








AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS?’ representative, 
literary adviser. Manuscripts sold. Grace 
Aird, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. Van- 


derbilt. 9244. 
FOREIGN. LITERATURE 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 





books. Free catalogue, state language desired. 
Schoenhof’s—established 1856—387 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 

GENEALOGY 





GENEALOGIES; family and town histories. 
Genealogical research. Charles O’Connor, 21 
Spruce St., New York. 


GENEALOGIES AND COATS-OF-ARMS, 
Genealogy Magazine, Pompton Lakes, New 
Jersey. 








LANGUAGES 





WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94; Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagams, 30c. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 8 West goth, New York. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP is 
throughout the world. Booklovers far 





known 
and 


near draw on its ever-changing stores of Rare 
Books, Prints, and Autographs. Catalogues 


When in Boston browse in 
Goodspeed’s 5-a Park Street and g-a Ashburton 
Place. 


mailed on request. 


SPRING CLEARANCE LIST: also Catalogue 
No. 6 of Nonesuch Press items, etc. Now ready. 
Sent on request. ‘The Chaucer Head, 32 West 
47th St., New York. 


O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert serv- 
ice. Open evenings. 


ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POST- 
FREE. Are you too far away from bookshops, 


too busy to browse? We specialize in standing 
orders for weekly or monthly book packets. Send 
for particulars. The Post-Box Book Service, 15 
West 44th Street, New York. 








MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, 
drama, criticism, art, essays, can now be 
procured from Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





HISTORICAL MATERIAL RELATING 
to pioneer conditions in the West and South; 
catalogues on application. Hudson Book Co., 
25 West 42d St., New York. 


FOR SALE: No. 47, first (limited) edition 
of SUSPENSE by Conrad. Alban E. Rogers, 
43 Come micluaio N. C. 


MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books for 
the intellectual reader. 


“THE WORLD AT “MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 





EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Pratt, 161 





BOOKS ON EVERY. ‘PHASE of American 
history; genealogy; local history. Catalogs on 
request. The Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 
24th Street, New York. 





SEND FOR CATALOG of most interesting 
books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 





LAFCADIO HEARN’S AMERICAN MIS- 
CELLANY, first edition, two volumes, $5.00. 
GOTHAM BOOK MART, 51 West 47th St. 


{r, Rogers’s typography unite in making and physician; and J : Bernard (Francis). A. L. S., 2 pp. folio, TEAR 40) hace. wee A Sa ine oe Mord 
work that will probably take its place as formerly archbishop of Leontopolis. This Castle William, September 26, 1762, re- price less 19 per cent, or w ll exchange it 
. * . . 1 ° ET Fe ot : re i = Dated ica é for any other } ull value 
he best English translation in a worthy catalogue of the Library of Great Laura on fusing to allow the last shipment ot This plan n of great convenience 
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Street. 


Book Company, 
23rd 


A COMPENDIUM OF COMPOUND 
WORDS when 
and when not to use the hyphen in a compound 
word. 104 pp. $1.50. P. O. Landon, G3816 
Third St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


tells, in a moment’s reference 
’ 


MAPS 


PLAN OF 
piled from 
Dutch 


NEW 
Olde 
Towne as 


YORK IN 


Maps, 


Com- 
Olde 


1664. 
Documents. Ye 
seen by ye flying bird. Ye 
picture map in many colours, shewing 
Names, Homes, ye Fort, Windmill. 
facts. 14 by 22 inches. Send 
Bittner, 81 Irving Place, New 


owner’s 
Historical 
$1.00 to Frank 
York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obli- 
gation for this service. Announcements free. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. 326, 
soo Fifth Ave., New York. 10435. 
(Largest exclusive specialists in 
the world.) 


Longacre 
out-of-print 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS promptly supplied 
at most reasonable prices. National Bibliophile 
Service, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. Cale- 
donia 0047. 








THE OUT-OF PRINT Aaceitenent of BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the books you want. 
Brussel’s, 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

YOUR BOOK WANTS solicited. Back num- 
bers of magazines. Thomas M. Salisbury. 87 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


BOOKS WANTED 


MORE BOOKS WANTED of the better 
kind. If you have any, I will gladly buy them, 
and give a really good price. Bender’s Book 
Store, 84 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. Tel 4216 
Stuyvesant. 





MAKE MONEY with old books by reading 
our want lists every week. Sample, 1oc. Book 


Dealers’ Weekly, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR FINE eets 
and rare books. ‘Thoms & Eron, Inc., 89 


Chambers St., near B’way, N. Y. 





COMPLETE LIBRARIES or small lots of 
books purchased at all times. Our repre- 
sentative will call at your residence and esti- 
mate. Review books our specialty. Established 
since 1905. Madison Book Store, 55 East sgth. 
Telephone, Regent 7994, 8731. 
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Attention 
to the 
SOUTH! 


What did the Scopes Trial at 
Dayton, Tenn., last year really 
indicate ? 

: * © * 
Why is the rest of this country 
continually hearing about South- 
ern industrial progress and 
greater Southern commercial and 
manufacturing activity ? 

.* = ¢ 6 
Why is it that Southern novelists 
—once the most romantic we had 
—are now writing realistic books 
such as Ellen Glasgow’s “Barren 
Ground” and T. S. Stribling’s 
“Teeftallow” ? 

ne * @ 
[wo Pulitzer Prizes for the best 
editorials have recently gone to 
Southern editors ; the South now 
has the most heavily endowed 
University in the world; the 
progress of the Southern farmers 
is being widely heralded—things 
are stirring in the South—why? 

se S 
The facts indicate that the South 
is going through an industrial, 
moral, agricultural and _ intellec- 
tual revolution. The liberals there 
are in a minority and in every 


field they are fighting against 
heavily intrenched opposition, 


but they are winning. 

x * * x 
Unlike the Dayton trial or the 
antics of the K. K. K., the activi- 
ties of these liberals in the South 
have not been emblazoned on the 
front page of every newspaper— 
but—they are conducting the 
most significant liberal move- 
ment of our times in this country. 

- ee 2 
The whole story of this new 
movement in the South has now 
been told for the first time in a 
book every thinking American 
should read. It was written by 
Edwin Mims of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity who has been intimate 


with Southern liberal — 
since the days of Edgar Garner 
Murphy and Walter rT Page. 


It is called THE ADVANCING 
SOUTH and it is a most stirring 
account of the way the land of 
“problems” is being turned into 
a land of progress. 
* -* *« x 

As “Go West!” 
of our forefathers—so “Look 
South!” is the motto of to- day. 
Add the South to your horizon 
by being the first to read 


THE 
ADVANCING 


SOUTH 


By 
EDWIN 
MIMS 
At all bookstores, $3.00 or, from the 
publishers, 10c extra to cover postage. 


Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


was the motto 





The Phoenix Nest 


{D you see what happened to us last 

week? * * * The regularly-prepared 
Phenix Nest suffered loss somewhere be- 
tween here and the printer’s, and we had 
to concoct a hasty soufflée. * * * Prob- 
ably never will that lost manuscript return 
to us. Hither and thither about Manhattan 
it blows, like Czsar’s dust through the 
streets of Rome, * * * It becomes as the 
perished poems of Sappho, as a lost Atlantis 
of the spirit,—its phantom will waver 
peering wanly through the pane o’ rainy 
nights. * * * But mayhap some pilgrim 
of the future may stoop to find our lost 
pheenix feather one of these days, and 
murmur, “Well, I forget the rest!” * * * 
Ah me! Or should we say, “Ah, us!” * * * 
The scarlet of “the quaint macaw” upon 
the jacket of Walter De La Mare’s new 
volume of short stories (Knopf) is a pretty 
touch indeed. It must go with the tale of 
“Pretty Poll? * * * We are thinking of 
books for the steamer, as we soon depart 
for a Spring voyage. We have checked 
this volume, “The Connoisseur.” * * * 
“Singing Rawhide,” from the Doran Co., 
seems to us to have in its hearty ballads a 
good deal of the flavor of the old frontier, 
and Jerry Delano as illustrator of it has 
made the book a pleasure to the eye. * * * 
We helped recently judge the poetry in 
one of the contests held by Opportunity, the 
journal of negro life. * * * First and 
second prizes were divided between two 
poems we liked, “No Images,” by Ford 
Kramer of Lincoln, Pa., and “Northboun’ ” 
by 4. Ariel Williams of Nashville. But 
“Hatred” by Gwendolyn Bennett of Paris, 
France, did not appeal as strongly to the 
other judges as it did to us, and in “The 
Frost Has Painted Calvary on the Windows 
of the Churches” by John Matheus of In- 
stitute, West Virginia, we felt a wild flash 
of genius that did not seem to strike the 
apprehension of our colleagues. * * * Yet 
so it goes,—when did doctors ever agree? 
* * * Anyway, in the other contests, John 
Matheus took second prize for a play and 
first for a personal experience sketch. A 
pretty good record! And the Alexander 
Pushkin Poetry Prize went to the poem we 
picked, “Golgotha Is a Mountain,” by Arna 
Bontemps of New York City. * * * There 
was some quite surprising stuff in this negro 
poetry competition. We have been judge 
at several different contests but never be- 
fore, it seems to us, have we had such an 
interesting aggregation of manuscripts to 
pass upon. * * * And there were 1,276 
entries of manuscripts in the eight different 
contest divisions! The race should be 
proud. * * * Opportunity, by the way, is 
an excellently edited 
Major Wren’s epic of the French Foreign 
Legion, “Beau Geste,” is being filmed in 
Arizona. The scenario called for a loca- 
tion on the African desert, but trouble with 
the Riffs made it impracticable to film 
there. * * * Anne Parrish is hard at work 
on a novel to succeed “The Perennial 
Bachelor,” which is now selling in its sec- 
ond hundred thousand. * * * Adv: “The 
Flying King of Kurio” is the title of a 
children’s book to appear in the fall with 
illustrations by Janet Smalley. We can at 
least swear that the illustrations are per- 
fectly grand. We wrote the book, and we 
know. * * * As for Sinclair Lewis refusing 
the Pulitzer, we liked his letter and we 
thought his attitude anything but self- 
exploiting. We have always been irritated 
extremely by the terms of the award stipu- 
lating, for one thing, that the prize-win- 
ning novel “shall best present the whole- 
some atmosphere of American life” and 
so on, * * * That doesn’t mean a thing; 
and when we are reminded of the fact 
that this phrase has been disregarded in 
making former awards, we can only reply, 
“Then why in heck is it there at all?” * * * 
It makes the whole thing look ridiculous. 
* * * We agree with Lewis in his dislike 
of all pontifical bodies. His refusal of 
the Pulitzer Prize is only a logical pendant 
to his declining an election to the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. No major 
writer lays any store by such fusty honors. 
* * * And if prizes are to be given, why 
aren’t they awarded where they would do 
the most good, to struggling writers of 
high potentiality, and with no prate and 
pompousness? * * * Anyway, how in thun- 
der is anyone to tell what is The Best 
Novel of the Year? Chacun @ son gotit. 
We quite often disagree violently with our 
best friends about novels. * * * An award 
for accomplishment in bulk,—a Nobel 
Prize Award, means something. It is about 
the only kind of a prize that means much 
of anything,—and then they leave out 
Thomas Hardy|! * * * Are we contradict- 
ing ourself today? Not at all. And if 
we do, well,—we contradict ourself. * * * 


magazine. * * * 


Word comes from England that Sylvia 
Townsend Warner, author of “Lolly 
Willowes,” is a niece of Arthur Machen, 
* * * But we’re going abroad. * * * 
“Dear Phoenix,” writes Mary Aus- 
tin, from Casa Querida, Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, “This is the most exciting thing 
that has happened in the Southwest since 
the days of “Billy the Kid.” And she 
goes on to explain a printed open letter 
“To Club Women and Business Men of 
the Southwest” issued by herself and “An 
Explanation and a Protest” issued by the 
Old Sante Fé Association with regard to an 
unusual situation which has recently arisen 
in the city of Santa Fé * * * This situation 
is due to the proposal of the clubwomen of 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Louisiana, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, to establish in Santa Fé a 
summer “cultural colony” of the Chautau- 
qua type, on invitation of the Sante Fé 
Chamber of Commerce. * * * As Mrs. 
Austin points out and as a large group of 
representative citizens and taxpayers, organ- 
ized as the Old Santa Fé association, points 
out, and as the local organization of the 
Spanish-speaking population points out, the 
sudden introduction into Santa Fé of sev- 
eral thousand persons from other states to 
form a Babbittish “culture colony” in a 
storied city with such an old and true cul- 
ture of its own (where now live and work 
a number of creative workers, painters, 
novelists, essayists and poets, many of whom 
have achieved most distinguished reputa- 
tions in their several fields),—this would be 
nothing less than a gross indignity, a de- 
plorable incongruity, very bad for the eco- 
nomic life of the town and in every other 
way detrimental. * * * It is the desire of 
the Old Santa Fé Association to preserve as 
far as possible its own community life. 
There are plenty of other towns in New 
Mexico and throughout the southwest 
where the “culture colony” could locate. 
* * * Mrs. Austin’s open letter is extremely 
well reasoned and absolutely sound. * * * 
The artists who have come to Santa Fé and 
whose serious and distinguished work has 
added to her renown now, many of them, 
have their homes there and their capital 
there invested. * * * The Sante Fé Cham- 
ber of Commerce has selected a site for the 
proposed “culture colony” destined to cause 
the deterioration of the artists? residential 
property, destined also to intrude upon the 
needed privacy of the Sunmount Sanitorium, 
the finest tuberculosis sanitorium in the 
state. * * * Those are merely two points. 
Mrs. Austin talks very sensibly and wisely 
in regard to the establishment of cultural 
centres in general. * * * A cultural centre 
must grow from its own roots, it cannot 
be established by strange 
land. Mrs. Austin is most courteous to all 
concerned, and has entirely the right of 
the argument throughout, and we are ex- 
tremely glad that the Old Santa Fé Asso- 
ciation and the Spanish-speaking population 
are with her, and with the artists. * * * 


strangers in a 


We cannot imagine a more hideous spec- 
tacle than a “Culture Club” (of Keokuk?) 
stuck down in the middle of the one beauti- 
ful spot in America which should not be 
poisoned by Babbittry and buncombe, * * * 
Good heavens, is there to be mo asylum 
anywhere in this country from the Booster 
and the Chautauqua Circuit? * * * Farewell. 
THE PHENICIAN. 

















PULITZER PRIZE 
PLAY 


CRAIG’S 
WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY 


Author of 
“The Show-Off’ 


b 
[ This splendid American 





dramajwhich Robert Bench- j 
ley in Life calls “real play- 4 
writing if ever we sawit”, . 
is now available .in book 4 
form. F 

$1.50 at all Booksellers 


_ LITTLE, BROWN & 4 
Raeyeee Publishers BOSTON 4 














Dutton’s | 


MAY PUBLICATIONS 
INCLUDE 


From the most ancient sources 


TIBETAN TALES 


Ralston’s translation from a Ger. 
man rendering, edited by C. A, 
Rhys-Davids. (Broadway Trans.) 


From the Latin $5, 


CATULLUS 


The complete Poems edited by 
F. A. Wright. (Broadway 
Trans. ) $3. 


Unusual Fiction 


THE BIRTH OF 
THE GODS 
By DMITRI MEREZHKOVSKy 


A brilliant novel of the old 
Minoan civilization in Crete. {, 


PRECIOUS BANE 
By MARY WEBB 
Quaint, colorful, rich in power, 
and tragic intensity, with a per- 
vading ‘charm that is rare. 2, 
New volumes in the 
Today and Tomorrow Series 


MIDAS, or THE FUTURE oF 


THE UNITED STATES 
By C. H. BRETHERTON 


PEGASUS, OR PROBLEMS 
OF TRANSPORTATION 

By COL. J. F. C. FULLER 
Each, $1.00 Send for a list of 
the volumes in this remarkable 
series. 


For the Traveller 


THINGS SEEN 
IN PARIS 


By CLIVE HOLLAND 
Fits your pocket, your taste, and, 
unless you are very lucky, your 
limited time. Illustrated. $1.50 





E. P. Dutton & Company 
Publishers 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WHELP 
of the 


WIND 


A smashing adventure 
A great dog story 

A haunting romance 
A thrilling mystery 


MAN and a dog— 

outcasts both—a 
background of the Texas 
range in winter—a girl— 
a gun—these are the in- 
gredients of this swinging 
new novel by the author 
of “North Star.” 


by 
Rufus 
King 


$2.00 at all booksellers 
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